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The Gift of Enjoyment is really the Gift of the Gay Nineties. 





For example, the automobile and light whiskey. le 

on 

Both date from the dashing decade and both add to better living today. we 
Especially the good taste that made light whiskey popular. of : 

Mr. J. G. Kinsey, the original distiller, still supervises | 
blending of the brand that bears his name. Fs 

Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. KI N S EY Fo 
the 

Bonded Wher it ¢ 

. Cat tha 
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ENJOY THIS DISTINGUISHED WHISKEY, SIR...NOW AS IN 1892 Keres 








screens to shoe soles 


to bags for oil- it's Koroseal 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


OROSEAL is so flexible it will 

make screens that can be rolled 

up like window shades; it wears so 

long it will make shoe soles that out- 

wear the uppers . . . these are typical 

of the many uses that will be made of 
this new B. F. Goodrich material. 


Before the war Koroseal was be- 
ginning to be used as a coating on 
ousehold and clothing articles to make 
them permanently waterproof. But now 
it can also be made in flexible strands 
that resist sunlight and age itself — 


to be woven into screens, longer-lasting . 


Kereseal—Reg. T. M. 


/ 
belts and suspenders, women’s hats that 
can be worn in the rain. 


Koroseal can be made in transparent 
or colored sheets, too — greaseproof, 
easy-to-dispose-of packages for oil, for 
soups and meats; or in thicker sheets 
for many industrial uses: Koroseal is 
proof against almost every acid, as well 
as against water and oils. 

Koroseal’s resistance to sun as well 
as moisture, and its light weight, will 
make’ it ideal for tents, hunting and 
sports clothing, awnings, children’s 


play suits. Upholstery fabric coated 


with Koroseal for porches and lawns 
will be rainproof. 

Koroseal can be made in any shape 
or form, any color, any degree of hard- 
ness. So many things will be made of 
Koroseal, for so many home, outdoor, 
clothing and industrial uses, that 
articles made of it will be labeled, to 
make it easy for you to identify. There 
is only one Koroseal and it is made by 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Koro- 
seal Division, Akron, Ohio. — 


B.F. Goodrich 
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At four hundred miles an hour, in the high dome of 
the night, a fighter pilot can’t risk distraction by glare 
from his many-faced instrument panel. 


So Black Light lamps made by Sylvania reveal the 
fluorescent-treated instrument dials at any intensity 
the pilot wants. There is no glare, no tell-tale glow 
to be picked up by ack-ack batteries or enemy 
night fighters. 

This development is one of Sylvania’s many war- 
time assignments. Like all of them, it is being dis- 
charged in a way to earn a reputation for manufacture 
to one standard—the highest anywhere known. 


—for the night driver 







The postwar car is one of the many places eq 


where similar application of Sylvania Black TI 

Light might well be used in the future. : | 

: a 

Eliminating instrument-panel glow, with- tel 
out putting ‘the driver in the dark about 

speed, gas supply and so on, it can mean Al 

even greater safety in night driving. 

; ne 

For the present, of course, such good sp: 

things must remain in the realm of future RS 


possibilities. But you can count on this: 
when they come, they will be made to a BE 
single standard — and that,the highest any- 
where known. Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., Executive Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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ONE STANDARD—THE HIGHEST ANYWHERE KNOWN 
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LET ER GO. 


Over the telephone he directs the 
firing of big guns on one of the 
fronts. This is a vast war and 






















communications are vital. 






So the telephone industry’s man- 
ufacturing capacity has had to be 
_ devoted almost exclusively to pro- 
ducing electronic and telephone 
equipment for our armed forces. 
That explains why there are de- 
lays in filling orders for home 
telephones. | 






All of us in the telephone busi- 
ness are grateful “for your fine 
spirit of co-operation in this war 
emergency. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Please try to keep the Long 





Distance circuits clear from 7 to 
10 each night for the service men 


and women. 


The big guns start booming when the section chief of a cannon company gives the order fo “fire” 
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W ILL passengers have to dress for dinner?”, one enthusiast asked on 
seeing Pullman-Standard’s exciting designs for this railroad 
diner of the future. 


No. But a natural question, perhaps. For this superb new car, in 
its decor and appointments, will rival the dining facilities of the 
finest clubs and hotels. 


TETE-A-TET#: Tea for two or a full . Novel arrangements of tables for one, two or four allow more comfort 
course dinner may be enjoyed when and privacy, give roomy passage through the car and permit swift, 

you desire privacy. The novel shaped unobtrusive, convenient service with greater efficiency. The color 

tables permit ease af service. schemes, upholstery and lighting are all in the spirit of a gay, 

: unrationed tomorrow . . . no detail that will add: to gracious dining 

has been overlooked. 


In this pleasant I mes you will relax and enjoy delicious meals, 
prepared in immaculate kitchens, by chefs whose chief delight is to 
cater to particular palates. 


As re engineered as it is ingeniously designed, this is the dining 
om: 





car of orrow. This is the car sophisticated travelers will talk about. 


In Pullman-Standard’s exhibitrooms, forward-looking rail- 
road men by the hundred: are viewing the blueprints and 
designs for this and many other postwar cars of different 
types—designs ready to be tumed into realities immediately 
materials are available. Yes, Pullman-Standard is ready! 
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COCKTAIL CORNER: In this smartly 
decorated alcove groups gather for 
ee chat and refreshing appetizers. 

pleasant and popular place in 
which to meet and entertain friends. 








© 20-F. 8.0... On Offices in seven cities . . . Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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t of the Clouds_ 





fighting allied aircraft whose 
engine bearings are silver 
lined—to better meet the 
brutal stresses and strains that 
fighter and bomber engines 
must undergo. 


Through a Mallory develop- 
ment, known as the Mallosil* 
Process, precision bonding of 
silver with base metals has 
enabled Mallory Bearings to 
increase reliable aviation en- 
gine performance tremendous- 
ly. Imagine a bearing that 
withstands pressures of four 
" tons per square inch! 


N aturally this war production 
development promises much for 
comniercial aviation. But the 


\4 AR clouds see swarms ot 


advantage of Mallory Bearings will 
come down out of the clouds— 
right down to earth for post- 


war developments. 


Mballory metallurgical techniques, 
of which the Mallosil Process is 
typical, offer interesting possibili- 
ties in improving performance 
where great strains and impacts 
must be absorbed or where corro- 
sion-free operation is essential. 


‘Silver is only one of several metals 


that may be precision bonded for 
use in machine tools (lathes, screw 
machines, turning apparatus), elec- 
tric generators, steel and brass 
rolling mills, turbines, railway 
equipment and Diesel engines. 


PR. MALLVORY & CO 
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The Mallosil Process illustrates 
how Mallory pioneers in the metal- 
lurgical and electronic arts. Indus- 
try recognizes Mallory, not only 
as a supplier of precision parts, 
but as a source of engineering 
experience capable of developing 
ideas, materials and designs to 
solve the knottiest of problems 
within the scope of its activities. 
Many a specialized product de- 
signed by Mallory (the Mallory 
Bearing, for example) has become 
standard in its field. 

Now wie are 100% engaged in 

turning out Mallory-designed 

products for the armed forces. 

But our engineering staff will 


be glad to consult with you 
concerning tdeas for the future. 


{ 


vc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 














BZ MOMMA WAS LOSING 
PATIENCE WITH ME AGAIN. 
She says: “I’m getting plenty 
sick of you looking like Flaky Joe, 
Hair’s Horrible Example! And 
I’m tired of you spending money 
for a lot of junk that doesn’t help. 
You'd never listen to me who has 
been a nurse most of her life, 
but you'll listen this time, 
Sonny Boy!” 


EVERY MORNING AND NIGHT 

SHE HERDED ME into the bath- 
room and doused on Listerine Antiseptic. 
Thenshe followed it withaswell, vigorous. 
massage. Boy! Did my scalp feel like a 
million. And the way those ugly flakes 
and scales began to disappear is nobody's 
business. What a treatment! 
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Flakes? Scales? 










(2) -rms PROVES WHAT I’VE TOLD YOU 


for months, 
) infectious dandruff that ought to have repeated 
¥/ 2x Listerine Antispetic treatment and persistent mas- 

SS sage. I’ve seen the records on the Lambert research, 
and I know what Listerine Antiseptic can do in 
killing the ‘bottle bacillus.’ And so, Baby, we're 
starting right now!” 


she went on. “You’ve got a case of 





“YOU'RE ALMOST HUMAN AGAIN,” 


she said a few weeks after, “and your hair 


looks like it used to. After this, maybe 
you'll listen to Momma when she tells 
you that you ought to use Listerine Anti- 
septic, every time you wash your hair, 
as a precaution against the infection 


coming back.” Will I listen? You said it! 


Itching? Germs? 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC—NOW! 


a, hv common little symptoms 


* 4 may mean that you're in for 


infectious dandruff. 

Better start at once with Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage, the treat- 
ment that has helped so many... 
that may help you. Listerine Anti- 
septic goes after the infection itself 
—kills millions of germs, including 
the “bottle bacillus”, regarded by 
many authorities as a causative agent 
of this type of dandruff. _ 

At the same time it helps to get 





rid of those ugly flakes and scales 
and alleviates itching. Your scalp 


glows and tingles and your hair féels _ 


wonderfully fresh. In tests, this twice- 
a-day treatment brought complete 
disappearance of, or marked improve- 
ment in, the symptoms of dandruff 
within-a month to 76% of dandruff 
sufferers. Listerine Antiseptic is the 
same solution that has been famous 
for over sixty years in oral hygiene. 


Lampert Puarmacat Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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LETTERS’ - 





_ Philadelphia Bey _ e 


Your coverage (Newsweek, Aug. 14) of 
the recent Philadelphia transportation strike 
was excellent. In a four-line article in The 
Sacramento Union on the defamation of the 
Liberty Bell I noticed the name of the de- 
famer as Mr. White-Bey. That hyphenated 
last name reminded me immediately of my 
experiences as an ex-Philadelphia relief in- 
vestigator. In that capacity I’ve often been 
lectured to by individuals of the Bey clan on 
the inevitability of Mohammed's return and 
the eventual and rightful rule by Mohammed 
of the earth. The Bey clan wear the red fez 
habitually; the men have beards; women 
don’t count and children are never heard: In 
my opinion, your writer would have been 
more just to have stated that a religious 
fanatic made an untimely scene- at’ Inde- 


.pendence Hall and minimized, if not ruled 


out entirely, any connection between this 
case and Philadelphia race difficulties. 


_ Ssconp Lr. Rosert M. Spares _ 
McClellan Field, Calif. 


PPL 


Guadalcanal Manna 

In the July 31 issue of NEWSWEEK, page 
68, I ran into a rather striking memento of 
the past. The advertisement “We were 
grounded on Guadalcanal,” featuring the 
diary of an Army flier, Gunner X, began with 
the date Oct. 17 (1942, I presume). On this 
date he speaks of gasoline drums “apparent- 
ly thrown overboard by the cargo ships.” He 
might be even more intrigued if he knew 
that the Japs were responsible for the de- 
livery of those drums. 

At approximately 6 p.m. Oct. 16, 1942, 
the U.S.S, McFarland, unloading gasoline 
drums off Lunga Point, was attacked by nine 
Jap dive bombers. The last $.0.B.—and only 
the last—conked us square on the depth 
charges, blowing some 200-odd gas drums 
and our stern sky-high. Unfortunately the 
stern came down in many pieces, but the 
majority of the gas drums remained intact 
despite the explosion and resultant fire which 
burned throughout the night. Those gas 
drums were the manna found on the beach 
next morning. 


Lt. F. S. Dean Jr., U.S.N.R. 
Little Creek, Va. 


The McFarland’s explosive delivery of the 
gas drums was only one of the éxploits that 
resulted from the Jap bombing. Though 30 
feet of her stern were blown away, Lieu- 
tenant Dean and the other survivors man- 
aged to keep the 1918-vintage destroyer-con- 
verted-into-airplane-tender afloat, run her to 
































WARNING! 
he’s breaking loose again 


Look who’s on the rampage again—our old enemy, the 
Fire Demon. Last year fire destroyed more than 380 
million dollars worth of property, a higher toll than in any 
year since 1932. 


Let’s put the Fire Demon back in his chains where he be- 
longs. Confine him! Make it impossible for him to ravage 
our country—block our war production program by de- 
stroying factories, homies and lives. ‘ 


You yourself can help weld together the broken links that 
are letting the Fire Demon loose. You can do it by the 
thoughtful application of common sense fire-prevention 
methods in your home and place of business. If you want- 
helpful fire-prevention information, write the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York 7, 

er Y., and specify the type of property you want to pro- 

t. And consult your insurance agent or broker. 


Above all make certain of the adequacy of your. fire in insur- 
ance in these days of increased values. 





Will YOU be THE ONE out of twelve? 


Think of twelve people you sured under a Hartford “‘Fash- 


_Americans have safely put their confidence in 


know, including yourself. 
Chances are that within the 
coming’ year one out of the 
twelve will be disabled, tempo- 
rarily or permanently, due to 
accidental injuries. You can 
face the statistics with more 
peace of mind if you're in- 


ioned”’ Accident policy. It con- 
tains a schedule of many cov- 
erages—from which you select 
the ones best fitted to your 
needs, your occupation and 
your circumstances. It’s a new 
kind of accident policy, tailor- 
made to your requirements. 





Speaking of 
“Hemispheric Security” 


Hartford Residence and Outside Theft 
insurance covers the luggage you’d 
carry to travel in Brazil, or the War 
Bond left at home in Michigan! Pro- 
tects against robbery, theft or myste- 
rious disappearance in trains, buses, 
taxicabs, automobiles, hotel rooms, 
temporary dwelling—anywhere in the 
western hemisphere. 














Looking for a Bright Future? 


For the individual who wants to “make a 
name for himself” . . . insurance offers ex- 
ceptional rewards to those who bring to it 
integrity, imagination, the ability to think 
straight and a willingness to work hard. 
Such individuals can and do progress and 
prosper and command the respect of the 
communities they serve. 





|RICHARD ROE 


GENCY 


UR 





Any changes in. your insurance needs 
—since December 7, 1941? 


Few indeed have escaped decided changes 
in their mode of living and the value of 
their properties since Pearl Harbor. Insur- 
ance needs have likewise changed—ask 
your Hartford agent or broker to survey 
your insurance hazards, check them against 
your present insurance and recommend 
changes and additions necessary to fit your 
protection to present day conditions. 





Right! He wants you to write 


This is to remind you of the letter you’ve 
been intending to write to that service 
man—the boy who worked with you 
who’s now flying from a bomber base in 
Britain on*cross channel missions—the 
neighbor’s boy now getting tossed around 
in a destroyer. Maybe there are three or 
four letters you ‘‘just haven’t gotten 
around to.” How about writing them now? 





What's back of the Hartford Stag? 


Back of the Hartford Stag on your insurance 
policy is a 134-year record of financial strength, 
a well-earned reputation for prompt, fair pay- 
ment on all just claims. Many generations of 





this familiar symbol of sound protection. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
‘Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 














SHOES 
Rul with Care 








The DEARBORN 





It’s not enough today for a shoe to look good... 
the real test of quality is how long it will wear. 
Their traditional combination of style and service 
makes Florsheim Shoes the wartime choice of 


America’s largest group of quality shoe buyers. 





THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY ec CHICAGO 0 MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





) Pin-Up Scouts 





Tulagt; cad tare rig efuny wstetag beer tha 
lasted through a nerve-stretching voyage 
across the Pacific to Pearl Harbor's dry docks, 


Porn . 


A number of us Marines have been: scout- 
ing through several magazines looking for 
the girl most suitable for our pin-up girl. 
After looking through a number of Holly- 
wood ‘magazines we have come to the con- 


clusion that Jane Nigh of ‘Twentieth Cen- g 





International — 
Reprinted for Company G 


tury-Fox appearing in the July 10 Battle 





Baby issue of Newsweex [for the armed 
forces only] is without a doubt our favorite 
and so we elect her the pin-up girl of Com- 
pany G. 





Prec. W. G. Dayton, U.S.M.C. 
for the Boys of Co. G 
._ C/o Fleet Post Office 
San Francisco, Calif. 
oreo 
Poison-Gas Protocol 
I read Pfc. Hom Yuen Jung’s letter on the 
use of poison gas by the Japs against the 
Chinese (Newsweek, Aug. 14). It does not 
seem to be generally known that, of all pres- 
ent belligerents, the Japanese Government 
and our own are the only nations who te- 
fused to be signatories to what I believe is 
called. the “Geneva Protocol,” which con- 
demned the use of poison gas. 


Dr. Arno B. LuckHARDT 
Chicago, Til. 


The United States and Japan signed the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925, but neither country 
ratified the agreement. The United States 
policy. has been that we would not be the 
first to use poison gas but would. be ready to 
use it if it were used against us. 

Not Cantankerous 

I want to say a word for the Frenct 
Canadian both in Canada and in New Eng 
land. Your Canadian Week page shows 
strong prejudice against French Canada. it 
is well to remember there are always twé 
sides to a question, The French are not bein 
uhcooperative for no reason at all, just to b 
cantankerous. As a class, the New Englané 
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EXTRA BEDS TO MAKE IN WARTIME 
In peacetime, multiple-berth rooms 
were often taken by single occupants. 
Now, many business associates patriot- 
ically arrange to share such accommo- 
dations to save war-vital train space. 


SAFETY FIRST, LAST, ALWAYS! 


Brakes are thoroughly tested twice at 
the yard, and again at the station be- 
fore the train starts its run. No short- 
age of manpower interferes with that 
strict safety rule. 


WOMEN AT WORK 


With 25,600 New York Central men 
in uniform, thousands of women 
help keep wartime traffic moving. 
Car service is among the many rail- 
road jobs needing more women now. 


THEY MAKE A CLEAN SWEEP 


Rooms on the 20th Century are 
vacuumized and thoroughly 
cleaned daily in addition to 
periodic washing of rugs and 
apoeinery 


SEVENTEEN INSPECTIONS 


New York Central cars get 17 safety 
inspections at the yards... plus 
frequent shop check-ups by mechan- 
ical and electrical testing devices. 


GETTING IN THE GROCERIES 


Dining cars are rationed by 
their volume in past months. 
So, with travel growing, Cen- 
tral’s meal-planning is even 
harder than yours, at home. 








AiR CONDITIONING 


q UPPER BED FOLDS INTO WALL 
Fa —LOWER BECOMES A COUCH 
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Housekeeping headaches of the ‘CENTURY’ 


Principal Cities where most of the 3,500 passen- 


ger cars on New York Central are serviced daily. Travel Volume oR - Manpower down... 


and the 20th Century Limited plus 800 other 
New York Central trains to service every day! 





Ha: AN HOUR AGO, some 200 wartime passengers stepped 
off the 20th Century Limited. Already a switch engine has 
hustled the empty train out to the yards. And now New York 
Central service crews swarm over it. Hammers clink against steel. 
Fountain brushes spurt against windows. Electric trucks bustle 
about with fresh ice and linen and groceries. 

War adds both urgency and difficulty to the daily servicing 
of more than 800 New York Central trains. Travel has doubled. 
Supplies are scarce. And manpower is even scarcer. 

- But essentials still get 100% attention. And shorthandedness 








that take you into a hiseiinatiet sitlis tacitn tadie, iliadians | 
; sar, Grond Central Terminal, and other! places 
“BEHIND Th THE SCENES OF A. RAILROAD AT. WAR.” Write 

















onch ‘to New York Central, Room 1221F, 466 Lexington Ave, has even taught new short cuts ... new methods . . . new ideds that 

Eng New York 17,.N. Y. - will mean greater efficiency when Victory frees America’s railroads 

ws ' . shan to bring you the finer travel of tomorrow. 

la. 

twa : BUY MORE 
bein J WAR BONDS 
7 New York Central 

giat ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS —ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 








To Australia—AND BACK— 
in 95 hours and 20 minutes! 


12:00 midnight Sunday: A huge Liberator Express, 

@ loaded with a secret cargo, roars down its California run- 

way and soon dwindles to a speck on the horizon. The dis- 

patcher checks off another routine flight for CONSAIRWAY, 

the military airline established in 1942 by Consolidated for 
the Air Transport Command, s 


Soe fear, CONSAIRWAY Liberators have made 1764 

® round trips between the U. S. and Australia—a total of 

25,900,000 over-water miles, without a single fatal accident. 

The original Liberator that pioneered the Australia run has 
now completed 84 round trips and is still going strong! 


70:30 p. m. Tuesday: The ground crew at an Australian 

® airport speedily unloads the Liberator’s. high-priority 

cargo... checks the engines . . . heaves aboard tons of mail for 

the U. S. A. A new “Pony Express” flight crew jogs out, 

climbs aboard, and the giant transport streaks down the run- 
way. for the return trip. eS 


Born of wer, CONSAIRWAY’s job, in the beginning, 
@ was to bring back Ferry pilots who had delivered bomb- 
ers to the South Pacific. Westbound cargoes, today as. then, 


' Consist of tons of spare aircraft engines and parts, medical 


supplies, and ammunition—in short, any supplies that are 
needed fast by our fighting men “Down Under.” 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 








No spot on earth is 

more than 60 hours’ 

flying time from your 
local airport 














From “Flying Jeeps” to Leviathans of the air — The : 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, fhe company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned “‘air flivvers” to 

















11320 p.m. Thursday: The Liberator contacts the con- 

@ trol tower at its California airport ...““CONSAIRWAY 

plane No. 10 coming in!” . ... and it’s back home again. Since. 

it left that same airport, 95 hours and 20 minutes ago, the 

land-based Liberator Express has logged 14,690 miles over 
the Pacific—to Australia and back! 





After the war, long-range Liberator planes will con- 

@ tinue to supplement other forms of transportation— the 

train, truck, and ship—in rebuilding the peacetime world. 

But airplanes will also have another role to fulfill: a perma- 

nent postwar Air Force can become America’s soundest 
investment in the interests of a lasting peace. 


huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes. 
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LIBERATOR... 4-engine bomber 


> 4 


CORONADO... patrol bomber 








VENGEANCE... dive bomber - 





RELIANT... navigational trainer 





LIBERATOR EXPRESS... transport? 





CATALINA ... patrol bomber 





VALIANT... basic trainer 





SENTINEL ...’’Flying Jeep’’ 


QUICK FACTS FOR AIR-MINDEDREA DERS 


Atlantic ““Millpond’’ — So far, 
during the war, Allied aircraft 
have flown more than 15,000 
Atlantic Ocean crossings. 

e@ e e 


Life Saver—Probably one of the 
smallest warplanes in use, the 
famous Consolidated Vultee 


“Flying Jeep’? has added a 


new job to its many other uses. 
Modified as a flying ambu- 
lance (capacity: 1 litter) it 
is speeding wounded men to 
base hospitals from small jun- 
gle clearings and other in- 
accessible spots. 
e@ e eS 


Postwar “sky roads’’— 20,000 
air strips, placed 10 miles 
apart in a pattern of squares, 
would cover the country. Ade- 


quately marked, they would 
enable the postwar small- 
plane owner to travel cross- 
country without learning a 
complicated system of navi- 
gation. Cost per strip: $6000 
(about 4 the cost of 1 mile 
of national highway). : 
“It is becoming increasingly 
clear to an air-minded Amer- 
ica that a greatly expanded 
Air Transport, a permanent 
postwar Air Force, and a 
healthy, competitive Aircraft 
Industry will be important 
factors in helping to maintain 
a lasting peace and prosper- 
ity.”? Tom M. Girdler, Chair- 
man of the Board, Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corpor- 
ation. 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 
of airplanes in the world. 





San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Tueson, Ariz. 


CORPORATION 


Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 
New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 




























Shal lhe ng Cf ° Mevey 
MAY le. low Stentiful’ 
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The Cleaver-Brooks installation in 
Chas.Pfizer & Company's niodern peni- 
= plant in New York consists of 
© 300 H. P., 200 lb. working pres- 
penal CLEAVER- BROOKS Steam 
erators. These oo are compact, 
factory-assembled, oil-fired, and oper- 
ate at ahigh thermal efficiency. Auto- 
matic operating features and complete 
combustion assure cleanliness and 
lowest operating and maintenance cost. 





Phidoacs discovered it. Research achievementwas the installation of 
developed it. Exigencies of war two Cleaver-Brooks Steam Gener- 
forced volume production. Peni- ators of the type successfully used 
' cillin was so urgently needed by in hundreds of other modern, 
the armed forces our government progessive manufacturing plants. 
requested. increased facilities for The Company wrote us: 
is manufacture as Tapicly €5 WAS whe yery short time in which we 
Agere were able to complete the plant was 
And — a ane rah due, in no small measure, to the 
space of time, the large modern prompt deliveries made by suppliers 
penicillin plant of Chas. Pfizer & He te yourselves, be aided us 
‘Co, Inc., manufacturing chemists, in meeting the needs of our armed 
was built, equipped and in full forces’ We want you to know that 
operation producing large quan- ‘y¢ recognize and appreciate the 
tities of this vitally-needed drug. important part you played in ~—* 
Cleaver-Brooks’ part in the ing us to make this excellent recor 
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. French are treated considerately. ta; public 
and disparaged in private. The French- | 


eter et eee eee ee 2 
reacts accordingly. I feel it a duty to myself 


~ and to all French-Canadians to speak in our 


defense. We are forever being misunderstood 
and maligned. 
, Bidivsion L. RosicHaup 
Gardner, Mass. 


Newsweek holds no prejudice against 
French Canada or French-Canadians. In re- 
cent months extremely nationalist elements 
in Quebec have made news and Newsweek 
has reported this news impartially and on its 
merits. 


POonD 


Too Many Naughts 
In Newsweek Aug. 28, the article “Joy for 
Morgenthau” claims that he can do nothing 
about paying off or recalling $758,945,800,- 
000. I wonder if you did not mean million 
instead of billion because if we have that 
many bonds outstanding some of us veterans 
of the last war better move to Canada. 
Eart F. FLANAGAN 
_ Agent 
American Surety Co. of New York 
Huron, S. D. 


We did. 


Pore 


Africa Domestica 

I was very glad to receive from one of my 
sons a photo showing a bit of domestic life 
in Africa. And as a copy of Newsweek is 
also featured in the seen I thought you 





On the African scene 


might be interested in seeing. it. The Battle 
Baby is now reaching him regularly in Italy 
and giving much pleasure. 
Seuma B, STONE 

Boston, Mass. 
Letters Blackout 

More power to you as “The Magazine of 
News Significance.” Never was the truth of 
this statement brought home to me more 
forcibly than by your clear, concise, and ac- 
curate article entitled “Idea Blackout” in the 
Aug. 21 issue in regard to interpretation by 
the Army of the soldier-vote statute. 

As a. former civilian newspaperman an 


. until a few weeks ago, chief press agent for 


an armored division now. overseas, I was 
dis to read in the Jocal paper that 


under’ Army Regulation 600-10 I may be 
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IF EVER a car’s perform- 
ance feature scored a bull’s-eye— 
All-Fluid Drive has scored one 
for Dodge. 


There are 81 vital, mechanical 
parts in the Dodge power line, 
from engine to rear wheels. All 
of these parts (and each of them) 
are cushioned and protected by 


Dodge All-Fluid Drive, in all the 
work they do. 


The unique riding and driving 
smoothness of these cars, and 
their extreme freedom from me- 
chanical repair, keep on proving, 
and demonstrating, that_ Dodge 
All-Fluid Drive is one of the 
great, basic advancements in the 
history of the motor car. 


JOIN THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


YOU'LL ENJOY MAJOR BOWES, THURSDAYS, 9P.M., E.W.T., CBS NETWORK 


If further evidence is needed, 
compare the tire wear; or talk to 
one of these Dodge owners; or 
look for signs of the usual me- 
chanical wear and tear. What 
you'll find are almost new car 
qualities after three or four years 
of tough, wartime service. ~ 


AONE ALL OD DRIVE 


A LIFE PRESERVING 
V/TALS OF YOUR CAR 


USHION FOF 





Me es ae 
——a—KX—X—sa—X—XKXKX"! 
Court-martialed for writing a letter to any 
one of my former editors expressing my 
private opinions on politics, the camp, or 
anything else. According to the camp paper, 
- “The War Department Bureau of Public Re- 
lations has interpreted the term ‘public 
presentations’ to include letters to the editor. 
When Army personnel writes or talks for the 
public they [according to the paper] are 
representing the Army. Under no circum- 
stances does the Army comment publicly on 
any controversial ‘subject.” 

I consider this to be an abrogation of my 
constitutional rights. Regardless of the fact 
that I am governed by the Articles of War, 
I believe that millions of GI’s should not be 
deprived of any one of the “Four Freedoms” 
for which we are told we are fighting. 


Souprer’s NAME WITHHELD 
Camp Rucker, Ala. 


Jangling Jingle 
NEWSWEEK says eight states were true 
To Hoover back in *32; 
Though it seems like years ago, " 
Eight for Hoover? Golly, NO! 
Maine, still faithful through and through, 
Thought that Hoover ought to do 


In Vermont, the voters felt 
Not inclined toward Roosevelt. 


New Hampshire wanted Hoover in, 
Tried to help him score a win. ~ - 


Roosevelt could not be cut 
In on old Connecticut. 

Finally, on wing and ‘prayer, 
Hoover won in Delaware. 

- Newsweex ought to feck ashamed, 
Ought to: publicly be blamed; = - 
Goodness, gracious, sakes alive— 
Hoover only carried five! 


STANLEY N. ARNOLD 





Poon 











Cleveland, Ohio 


’ Newsweex orced and so do you. 
Hoover's score in *82 

Came to six. You overlook, 

Will. Penn’s state he:also took. 


PODD 


Good Theater 

Re movies and Catholicism teewanx. 
Aug. 14 and 28): Probably the reason Cath- 
olic priests appear to be favored by the mo- 
vies over the Protestant clergy is that the 
trappings and rites of Catholicism are: of the 
greater dramatic power. The garb of a priest 
or nun is in itself good theater, a stage cos- 
tume; the Protestant minister looks like Tom, 
Dick, or Harry unless he wears his collar 
backward. The Catholic mass ‘is pure drama, 
with elaborate and tricky stage business; a 
mystery, a miracle play. “As one reared in 
Protestant practice, I still like for my plays 
and movies to use Catholics when religious 
devices are needed. 









Joun E, GrisreaTa 
District Manager 

3 Reliance Life Insurance Co, of Pittsburgh 
Chattanooga, Tenn. _ 
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@ I believe the controversy would cease with 
more. pictures of the caliber'of “One Foot in 


Are more boy babies born in wartime ? 


In normal times more boy babies than girls are born, and 
the ratio is increased during and after wars, say statistics... 
but whether your infant be boy or girl, the most important 
experience you can know is this miracle of birth 

As you watch the gradual, fascinating unfolding of this 
new personality—with its hopes, ambitions and problems— 
you realize that while society is geared to protect your new 
son or daughter upon arrival, the protection of your baby’s 
future lies in your own hands. You must train and guide it 
and provide for its future development. - 

Here life insurance . . . a protection which every thoughtful 
father and mother insists upon . . . comes to your assistance. 
It provides for the future with a ete ah which savings 
alone cannot equal. 


Through Prudential Life Insurance you can provide a cushion 
against unpredictable death . . . money for the basic needs 
of daily living . . . for college expenses . . . for other extras 
that can be so important. Your family’s future may depend 
upon the provision you make for it now. Prudential repre- 
sentatives are experienced in planning this security and one 
of them will be glad to show you how your needs can best 
be covered. Remember, he represents the company with 
“the strength of Gibraltar’’! 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMBRICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSBY 


THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 





An Italian journalist, visiting the Core 
tal Palace Exhibition held in London 
in 1851, wrote a piece for his paper 
ridiculing a new American eccentricity, 
the sewing machine. 

“A little further on,” he said, “you 
stop before a small brass machine. You 


fancy it is a meat roaster; not at a 
Hal! Hal! It is a tailor!” 

A section of the American public 
was amused at the whole idea, too. The 
“freak Yankee contraption” was ex- 
hibited in sideshows, and people paid 
good money to go in and have a laugh. 


¢ 





" illes Howe's firsi sewing machine. 
Courtesy of U: 8. National Museum. 


As a matter of fact, so indifferent 
was every one generally to the inven- 
tion that Elias owe, one of the sew- 
ing machine’s originators, could get no 


_ financial backers for almost three years! 


The unimaginative and timid are 
ever with us. Almost every new idea 
of any Consequence soon comes up 
against a wall of opposition or worse. 

Yet this is not the kind of thinking 
that makes a nation or a business great. 

America’s land frontiers have be- 
come fixed, but there is no limit to the 
possibilities for expansion and growth 


if we intelligently apply our inventive- 
ness, our new-found scientific knowl 
edge, our will to achieve. 

This is the high responsibility of 
American business . . . to use our re- 
sources with such daring and imagina- 


tion as to develop a new concept of 


opportunity for all! 


Nosge 19 will meet that’ chal- 

enge.. And i tet this great undertaking, 
ech, play a major part. For 
advertising is a tool, available to man- 
agement for mass communication. It 
can inform, urge, ponnks, 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION, The invention of the sewing 
machine, perhaps more than any other single event, made possible 
Phenper, warmer, cleaner Canes for: emmy eeRy: It radically reduced 
the cost of shoes and leather products. 


But even more iinportent, the sewing mathine relessel willions of 
women to new vocations. Once, it is said, half the human race was 


occupied chiefly in making 


reach 


clothes. No one can estimate how. far- 
of babi ey sche sr gta boaeinent ered actiety. Saltee 


of the freak Yenkes contngrtens” 
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Military Gains bring you — 
closer to Credit Losses? | 


-Each item of good news from overseas emphasizes an impending 
business risk! ition from war to peace will be full of uncertain- 
ties and upsets. 


soon? Nobody knows. 


On one point, however, you can be sure: With American Credit 
Insurance, your accounts receivable will be protected eve 
now... and in the uncertain future. 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT for 
goods shipped ... pays you when your customers can’t... keeps you 
from worrying and waiting indefinitely for settlement ... puts a 
_ definite cash value on your accounts receivable. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business now 
carry American Credit Insurance. You need it too. For further infor- 
mation, write for our booklet, ““The A-B-C of Credit Insurance.” 
Address: American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, 
Dept. 43, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


GA DPA 
—— President 
{ * AMinICaN x \ American 
SREQU INDE | 
Cones | Credit Insurance 
7 Pays You When 





Your Customers Can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


ar industry’s shutoffs, layoffs and payoffs will jolt 
many a business. But what companies will be hit? Bad hard? How — 





18 '. Repaein 





Heaven.” We Catholics have had a 
characterizations of priests in films played 
such superlative actors as Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke, “The ‘Cross of Lorraine”; Spencer 
Tracy, “Boys Town”; Charles “The 
Song of Bernadette”; and Barry Fitzgerald 
in “Going My Way.” There should be a 
balanced program of religious films, Catholic 
and Protestarit. 


Grtsert KENNA 
Oak Hill, 
New Haven, Conn. 


——~) 


Reunion in France 

I thank Newsweex for helping me locate 
my brother, Capt. Ted Zukowski, here 
somewhere in France. He has been in the 
service overseas in Iceland, England, and in 


The photo that ‘reunited two brothers 


France for the past three years. No doubt 
you can realize how pleased we were to be 
near each other again. His picture appeared 


"on the cover of NEWSWEEK, June 26, and 


this helped to locate him. 
"Pre, Jonn ZuKowsx1 
c/o Postmaster, New York _ 


Lonelier 

We have just read Newsweex, June 12 
and we think from your article we are in a 
lonelier spot than those pdor boys.on John- 
ston Island. Our island is only 16 feet above 
sea level at. its highest_point and it is '7 miles 
long. We have been here for nine months 
now and will probably be for nine more. 
We've had beer once since March: two bot- 
tles July 4—some fun. I’ve never seen a white 
woman while on this rock. Our one and only 
recreation is a stale movies we see shows that 
were made in the late ’30s. I know fellows 
who have been here for almost two years, so 
you see our heart really bleeds for those poor 


boys on Johnston Island. 
Jerome Hogsine, C.M. 3/c 
c/o Fleet Post Office =o 
San Francisco, Calif. 6s 
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Columbia signs 
the most heroic soprano of all time! 


e Paralyzed by infantile‘paralysis, her indomitable will brought her 
back to triumph at the “Met”... to galvanize an audience into an 
ovation unparalleled in the annals of opera . . . an audience that stood 
to cheer the comeback of the unconquerable Australian who sat to 
sing the Venusberg scene from Tannhauser, as no soprano has sung 
it since the days of the fabulous Fremstad. 

Today, from the splendor of her enriched voice the heroic rdles of 
opera have borrowed a new beauty. Braving the 
high, electrifying C’s not heard from an Isolde 
in years, she brings to this rdle an impassioned 
tempestuousness, a brooding, ironic intensity 
that is unforgettable. 

Upon her shoulders rests the mantle of Melba 


Trade Marke ‘*Columbia,’’ ‘‘ Masterworks’’ and@p Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Risé Stevens (Mezzo-Soprano): Haba- 
nera from “‘Carmen’’ by Georges Bizet, 
and Connais-tu le Pays? from “Mignon” 
by Ambroise Thomas. 71192-D . $1.00 


Igor Stravinsky conducting The Phil- . 
harmonic-Sym, Orch. of N. Y. in his 
Composition, Le Sacre du Printemps (The 
Rite of Spring). Set M-MM-417. $4.50 


COLUM BIA 
aieeworhed-m 


Columbia Recording Corporation @p A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System Inc. 
Prices shown are exclusive of taxes 


Sullivan. Set M-440 . 2+ 6 + $275 


CWT HCE, the unconquerable.. 


the magnificent, Melbourne’s immortal daughter who, too, sailed 
from the antipodes to sing a world to her feet. 

Yes! Columbia has signed Marjorie Lawrence . . . adds her brilliant 
voice to its rapidly expanding list of famous artists who now record 
exclusively for Columbia . . . and promises for tomorrow other mu- 
sical “greats” in its growing galaxy of stars to stimulate to new heights 
America’s appreciation of fine music. 

Yes! The greatest artists in the world are 
heard on Columbia Records, the only records 
with the Sensitone-Surface that makes possible 
far richer tone, greater durability, amazing free- 
dom from needle noise. On Columbia Records 
Great Music Is More Faithfully Yours! 


** Waltzing Matilda*’ used by permission of Carl Fischer, Ino. N. Y. 


Nelson Eddy (Baritone) with chorus 
and orch. cond. by Armbruster, in the 
beloved Patter Songs from Gilbert and 


Emanuel Feuermann (Cello): Haydn’s 
Concerto in D Major, Op. 101, with 
orch. cond. by Sargent. Majestically 
performed. Set M-mM-262 .. . $4.5¢ 





















Shen America And has done so 
Was in knee-pants, . . With this one 
Old Overholt was first served Simple virtue— 
To discriminating folk Its Good Taste 
| In friendly old inns : Always stands out. 
| ~ Such as shown below. | 
Throughout ‘134 
| Intervening years, 
| This robust rye eg ~~ 
| Has acquited anever-growing * 44 le 
Following of loyal friends, ty 


The courtyard of Ye Black Horse Ina was a < 
gathering place for Philadelphia marketmen as far 9 
_ back as 1772. F 
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cizing, movie stars. Harold Isaacs, now 
head of our Chungking Bureau, was in 
New York for Havas, for which he had 
covered the early years of the war in 
China. 
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Mj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller, al- 
though retired, was literally raising hell 
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FRANK WARE 


London Bureau Chief Joe Evans, 
even then in England, headed The New | 
York Herald Tribune Bureau. Our Aus- 
tralian Bureau Chief, Bob Shaplen, was 
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Gask 


Shaplen Cook 





just 22 years old, one year out of the Pu- 
litzer School of "Journalism, but already 
more than two years a reporter for The 
Herald Tribune. Kenneth Crawford, the 
only American correspondent to land ‘with 
the first European invasion wave, was in 
Washington for The New York Post, one 
of the capital’s outstanding reporters. "Zeke 
Cook and Al Newman were both here at 
NEwsweEEk—Zeke as Assistant Editor of 
Periscope, Al as Radio Editor. Both are 
now covering the Second Battle of France. 













Production: We have not: escaped the ulti- 
Board of Diressors: MARY CUSHING ASTOR, CHARLES F. mate tragedy of war. Five years ago Bill 
rT F, MUELLER, MALCOLM MUIR, ROLAND L. HED. Shenkel was our Labor Editor.‘He has been 


“missing in action” since the first Su 
fortress raid over Japan.- Keith P 

was a reporter on The Melbourne Herald 
who wanted to enlist in the RAAF but 
was over age. Instead he went into action 
as a NEWSWEEK correspondent and died 
in the line of duty on the beach at Bou- 
gainville. 


*At the "Fighting Fronts 
+ Missing in Action 


For Your Information . e 


n this issue we mark 





the fifth anniversary 
of the beginning of the 
current war. Few peo- 

le have escaped the ef- 
ect of these years, but 
as we prepared the re- 
view ‘of the war on 
pages 44 to 53 we could 
not help but realize how profoundly they 





Admiral. Pratt 


have affected the lives of many. News- 
WEEK le, particularly those covering 
the fighting fronts. 


Five years ago this week Jerry 
Gask made his final foreign affairs broad- 
cast for The Buffalo Evening News—on 
the invasion of Poland. He had pre- 
viously worked for NEwswEEK and pa- 
pers in London, Berlin, and Australia. 
As war came he “wanted to be in the cen- 
ter of things,” so he came back to us. He 
now heads our New Delhi Bureau. Bill 
Hipple, who has since covered almost 
every major action in the Pacific, was tak- 
ing a vacation from journalism, publi- 


The list could be much longer— 
John Lardner, Mary Palmer, Bill Bod- 
die, for example. It could include the 
many others serving in the armed forces 
and with war agencies. But it gives a good 
idea of the change that these five years 
have made in the lives of NEWSWEEK 


people. 
Vail yaee —- 
Las a hhon 











Today never happened . . . I'll tell you why! 
Today everything went wrong . . . the 
cer boy slipped on oursidewalk and wrenched 
his back . .. John put him in our car and was 
taking him to the abtine: when he ran into another car. 
* “Smashed cars! . . . Doctor, bills! . . . Damage suits!” 
cried John. “If I could only turn the clock back...» If 
only today had never. happened.” 
At that moment the door swung open . . . and there 
stood Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual man. 
“Tum the clock back?” he'smiled. . . . “It’s simple.” 
Then without saying another werd he rushed to our 
. clock and turned the hands back. 
“Now it’s yesterday!” he said. “And what a lovely day 





MO ee al eR Rn NR OES 


it was... is! 


“You see,” he continued, “It’s as ssa oie had 


happened . . . the cars are being fixed like new . . . no one 
was badly hurt . » “and we're taking care of doctor bills 
and any possible damage s suits, . 


“Your American Mutual policy took ies right out of , 


the calendar! 

. “How do you like yesterday?” he concluded. 

“It’s swell,” we said. “And let's hope there will never be 
a@ tomorrow like today!” 

Remember Mr. Friendly when you-consider insurance 


he stands for the quick, cheerful service you get from 


American Mutual.'Send today for your free copy of “The 
All American Plan.”* 


“Now it’s yesterday!” said Mr. Friendly. ..and it int 














Rabie yep etothine dalbartank Waeunenes’: - let us send your free copy of the 26- Your helping hand 
ge All American Plan! You'll see at a sence where you're protected, where you're when trouble comes! 

not. You'll see for yourself, by yourself. You'll get the benefit of 56 years’ experience, 

the greatest in the field. Send for your free copy today . . . and remember, with American ) 

Mutual, you join two million other American families . . . and you have the opportunity 

to save 20%—one-fifth —on your premiums. Write Dept. A-34, American Mutual Lia- | 

bility Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley Street, Boston, 16, Massachusetts. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


efore the campaign’s too far along, 
look for F.D.R. to come forward with a 
complete postwar domestic program, in- 
cluding a blueprint of government in- 
tentions for creating jobs and keeping 
industry busy . . . The full-dress, wind- 
up conference to approve the final draft 
i the world ce organization will 
probably be held in the U.S. before the 
ear’s end; it will require a 1,000-room 
otel . . . U.S. steam lines are in- 
sisting that the Maritime ission al- 
low them to promote their part in the 
war and to start a campaign to keep a 
large postwar merchant fleet . . . Okla- 
homa’s Senator Thomas is expected to 
succeed anti-New Dealer “Cotton Ed” 
Smith, defeated in the South Carolina 
primary, as Agriculture Committee chair- 
man; Senator Wheeler outranks Thomas 
but he prefers to retain the chairman- 
ship of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee . . . FEA Administrator Crowley 
is the latest high-rank government official 
reported planning to retire to private 
business at the end of the year. 


Fourth Term Cabinet 


Democratic insiders insist that F.D.R., 
if reelected, will reconstitute his cabinet 
to meet postwar reconstruction problems. 
Details of his plans are not fully known. 
But it seems fairly certain that he has 
told Vice President Wallace not to make 
any commitments until after the elec- 
tion and has assured him of .an impor- 
tant post. At present Wallace is said to 
’ favor that of Commerce Secretary be- 
cause of the important bearing it will 
have. on ar economic plans. Jesse 
Jones has in poor health and is like- 
ly to retire. As for Hull, State Depart- 
ment observers believe he will quit 
once the postwar world organization is 
set up. : 


Political Straws 


Speaker Rayburn will attend the Texas 
state Democratic convention at Dallas 


One Washington rumor has it that both 


F.D.R. and Dewey will visit France be- 
fore election—but, obviously, not together 
. .. Senator Nye plans to bring onto the 
Senate floor his charge that a Democratic 
leader was ready to spend $10,000 to aid 
in the almost-successful anti-Nye fight in 
the North Dakota primaries. 


Cherbourg’s Condition 


Discount reports that the Allies are 
unable to use Cherbourg’s famous harbor 
as a result of the damage done by the 
fleeing Germans. Seamen who took part 
in early operations saw the Allied action 

ich made the port effective. This in- 


volved, the scuttling of twenty merchant — 


ships to establish a breakwater replacin 
one that had been destroyed. Several ol 
concrete ships also were beached so that 
they served as piers and their hoisting 
machinery was used to unload cargo 
vessels, Crews of the scuttled ships were 
repatriated, for the most part, but others 
went into a manpower pool for the Eng- 
land-invasion-coast run... 


Army-Navy Lines 

The extent to which the German arm- 
istice will modify WAC recruiting is 
currently under discussion; the Army 
presumably will suspend or curtail re- 
cruiting as the WAC tapers off to accord 
with reduced needs . . . Largely unno- 
ticed by the general public was this paid 
advertisement (see reproduction) insert- 
ed in newspapers last week by the Navy 
to comply with an 1876 law; it would 





PUBLIC NOSCE 


IN CONFORMITY with the requirements of 

the Act of Congress, approved June 1876, 
prohibiting any Increase of the force at any navy 
yard at any time within sixty days next before 
any election te take place for President of the 
United States, or Member of Congress, except 
when the Secretary of the Navy shall certify 
that the needs of the publie service make such 
increase necassary at that time. which certifi- 
cate shall be imenediately published when made, 
and in view of the national election to take 
aes on 7 Noverber 1944, I hereby certify that 

ause of the war emergency. the needs of 
the public service make increases in the forces 
at all navy yards and other naval shore estabe 

ents necessary at this time. 


7s? RALPH A BARD, 
Acting Secretary of the Navy. 














Se carmen Sour 80 ace peice’ go thes 
ing ays prior to the 
Nov. 7 election . . . The Navy soon 
will release all restrictions on stories of 


the development and operation of the | 


U.S. counterpart of robot bombs. 


on India will 
some time. The 
political effect will be great in India, the 


U.S., and Britain. But it’s quite certain 
that London did not declare the envoy 
persona non grata, despite the recom- 
mendations of Sir Olaf Caroe, External 
Affairs official in New Delhi proposing 
that step. Publication of Caroe’s message 
worries the British less than the fact that 
it was revealed’ by Senator Chandler. 
This might indicate that secret British 
codes have been broken down, thus in- 
volving British security. There’s no doubt 
that Phillips had wanted to resign his 

st for some time and hurried to do so 

ecause the British subtly made clear 
that he was no longer welcome. Inciden- 
tally, his successor, Robert D. Murphy, 
will face the same left-wing criticism he 
did in North Africa. 


National Notes 


International _collaborationists _un- 
doubtedly will use the future develop-*\ 
ment of robot bombs as an argument ~ 
that the U. S. isn’t immune to attack . . . 
Further efforts are being made to pro- 
vide farm loans to returning veterans .. . 
California livestock raisers want permis- 
sion to graze their herds in national 
parks for the war’s duration plus six 
months; however, chances are slim that 
Congress will grant it. 





Trends Abroad 


Armistice terms for Germany require 
the surrender of all war-crime suspects 
named by the Allies, irrespective of offi- 
cial position or nationality; the Allies re- 
serve decision as to the place and man- 
ner of trial . . . Blockade running be- 
tween the Reich and Japan has ended 


‘ with the sinking of five German ships in 
- the Gironde Estuary; the British believe 


that any of the runners left will be used 
as évacué ships in Norway and the Bal- 
tics . . . The Luftwaffe’s gasoline supply 
has been reduced from an original 200,- 
000 tons monthly to an estimated 50,000 
tons .. . Under Allied pressure Switzer- 
land’s trade with Germany has been re- 
duced below the 1938 level; negotiations 
are. also under way for a substantial re- 
duction of transit traffic between the 
Reich and Northern Italy. 


Canadian Notes 


John Bracken’s leadership of the Na- 
tional Progressive-Conservative Party is 
threatened anew by party right-wingers 
since the easy Liberal victory in the New 
Brunswick provincial election . . . An 
impending milk shortage is being stres 
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- by government authorities who urge the- 
~ need for milk conservation . .. The Muni- 
tions and Supply Department is setting 
up a Canadian committee to supervise 
packaging of war supplies for the Pacific 
theater. 


Nazi Arms Sales 

As the European war progresses, don’t 
be surprised if it develops that the French 
Magquis and Polish guerrillas are using 
mostly German weapons and ammuni- 
' tion. These are not just arms seized from 
German soldiers. Troops in occupied 
countries have sold so many of their 
rifles, machine guns, and antitank guns 
to-local resistance groups that an inside 
purge of the Wehrmacht has been start- 
ed. Nazi soldiers have used the cash from 
these sales to buy things they can take 
back to Germany. In some instances, 
German deserters have sold their uni- 
forms: The scandal came to light in the 
first major battles between the Nazis and 
the underground. Since then many courts- 
martial have been held and some death 
sentences imposed. But the High Com- 
mand is saying nothing. It naturally pre- 
fers to have the matter hushed up. 


' No Swiss Haven for Nazis 


The Swiss Government has assured the 
Allies that it will deny the right of po- 
litical asylum to Axis and Vichy war 
criminals who try to flee across its bor- 
ders. It has refused entry into Switzer- 
land to Pierre Laval but has reserved the 
right to make an exception in the case 
of Marshal Pétain. However, Washington 
and London are still waiting to learn 
what disposition will be made of Axis war 
criminals who may enter. Switzerland 
clandestinely. So far the Swiss officials 
have been vague on this point but. the 
Allies may be expected to. push for an 
immediate decision. 


Nazi Leaders’ Hedging : 
sige op Nazis have tried harder than 
ever lately to put their booty into safe 
pore against the day when Germany 
alls. The most direct proof of this prac- 
tice comes from Sweden, where substan- 
tial amounts of German tangibles appear 
despite Stockholm’s efforts to discourage. 
the traffic. Available evidence indicates 
that valuable rugs, paintings, jewelry, 
and even gold bullion have been brought 
into Sweden under the German Embas- 
sy’s diplomatic privilege. Only topflight 
Nazi officials could use this method, but 
other ways of smuggling also appear to 
exist. For instance, high-priced cameras 
and lenses, long unobtainable in Ger- 
many, abound in the Swedish market. They 
are believed to represent Nazis’ hoarded 
holdings or assets of escaping refugees. - 


Tito and Subasich 


Despite contrary London reports, it’s 
not all sweetness and light between Mar- 
shal Tito and Yugoslav Prime Minister 


ats a Ot os icliee 


Subasich. Early fin August Subasich-went. 


to Italy for a conference with Tito, but 
Tito called the meeting off. Subasich ap- 


ond appointment and promised that the 
Marshal would be there this time. Sub- 
sequently, Churchill, Tito, and Subasich 
met in Rome. They appeared to have set- 
tled things amicably but it’s regarded. as 
strange that Mikhail Konstantinovich, 
who was named to succeed Constantin 
Fotitch as Ambassador to the U.S., still 
has not arrived, even though ‘the State 
Department has accepted his _appoint- 
ment. It is believed not unlikely that Tito 
may have raised objections to Subasich’s 
choice for this important .post. 


Foreign Notes : efi re 

The Belgian exile government recently 
requested that the Allies’ terms, of sur- 
render provide for the return of King 
Leopold—unharmed . . . Sweden has re- 
modeled three interned Flying Fortresses 
and will use them in air traffic with 
Britain; operations ceased in October 
1943 when the Luftwaffe shot down 
Swedish commercial planes over the 
Skagerrak . . .. Mexicans who oppose 
their governmient’s. cooperation with. the 
U.S. are campaigning to induce women 
to wear chawic nntand of hats and, by. 
all means, not to adopt slacks. 





Chemicals Disposal 


RFC officials: who will handle the sale 
of surplus chemicals have ‘set up’ rigid’ 
bidding requirements to prevent specula- 
tion. First chance will be given to man- 
ufacturers who can use the materials in 


their own operations. The next will go 
to estab manufacturers or distribu- 
tors of a commodity who have 


facilities for disposing of supplies throu 

normal channels. Prospective buyers .w 

have not previously dealt in a certain 
chemical, or cannot exhibit concrete plans 
for its use, will find buying difficult. Some 
companies are especially eager to acquire 
chemical warfare gases, such as Lewisite, 
break them down into components, and 
use them in manufacturing. ge 5 


Tax Plan Discussion 

Students who have previewed the 
CED’s tax program are divided as to 
whether it or the so-called Twin Cities 
Plan is the more realistic. But they agree 


-almost unanimously that either is prefer- 


able to the more spectacular Ruml pro- 
posal, ~ its almost complete forgive- 
ness of corporation. taxes. ‘Politically 
minded observers criticize the CED plan- 
ners for two errors in judgment. One is 
business tax relaxation; the ‘other, inchi+ 
sion of Ruml in the research group. Gon- 


gress, they point out, is. more interested. 


in reduction of individual than corpora- 


tion taxes, while the Treasury, as well as 


important Congressional tax 


tien rats 3 
pete aoe 
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But-Colin-Stam,- Congrssonltax- 


viser whose opinion:may count most, is 


# believed to favor the Twin Cities Plan. 
. pealed. to Churchill, who suggested a sec- ~ 
» Business Footnotes 


Nylon stocking production will gradu- 
ally be resumed after Germany-f but 
manufacturers believe it won’t be un- 
restricted for another year . . . Early 
resumption of. whisky distilling is likely 
when the European war ends; ‘but éven 
if hostilities continue beyond epee: 
tions, informed guessing is that there'll 
~be another liquor. “holiday”. in- January. 





Football Forecast ‘ 


Daon'. look. for much improvement in 
the pigskin picture this fall. Limited col- 
lege achethaea, lack of, player} material, 
and travel curbs are still a handicap. 
Navy and Marine trainees, who bolstered 
the teams in 1948, will have to:carry the 
ball again. However, last season’s suc- 
cess of Tulsa’s 4-F eleven: has encour- 
aged other player-short but. football- 
minded colleges; such:as Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi, to resume activi- 
ties. In contrast, the. look for one of 
their ‘best years, with bigger gates than 
ever. The National. League has See led 
from eight to ten teams, adding new 


__ Boston Yanks and the rejuvenated Cleve- 


land Rams. And the recently formed 
American Professional: Football League 
should turn up a horde of new: pro fans 
on the Pacific Coast, 


‘Movie Lines ra 

‘Returning servicemen report. bitter re- 
sentment in the China-Burma-India thea- 
ter over lack of first-rate films and. per- 
sonal appearances by’ Hollywood stars; 
they claim only three name troupes have 
visited the area in the past two years .. . 
RKO is the first studio to announce a pic- 
ture’ dealing with ‘the rehabilitation of 


war veterans; work on the script, “To- 
morrow Is Here,” is alteady u way 
.. . Salvador Dali has designed a dream 


séquence in’ “The House of Dr. Ed- 
wardes,” which Alfred’ Hitchcock ‘is di- 


Peck... M-G-M is planning a sequel to 
Book Notes POET IES 
John Hersey’s “A Bell for Adano” is 
one of the year’s most valuable literary 
book sales, . 


properties; film: and _ stage 
rights, and other sources. of profit wi 
boost earnings over 000 . . . Hud- 
son Strode’s new book, $s Mexi- 


“Oct. 5 by 
Pigg lll 


ago, is scheduled for release 
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The dream world 


that can become a nightmare 


PaO hear many of the postwar plans, we're going 
to have a dream world in which everybody 

will be carefree and comfortable, with nothing to 

worry about, with everybedy’s future assured. 


There isn’t any such world; there never will be. 
Nobody is ever going to have anything he doesn’t 


earn; our soldiers are not dying to bring about a_ 


world where millions of shiftless people will be 
supported by a few hardworking thrifty ones, 
Those soldiers are learning that you have to earn 
your own safety and security, that as long as you 
have your health no one is going to look out for 
you, and that promotion comes from harder work 
and greater ability, not from lazy wishing or 
vicious pressure. _ : 


- 


The same things will be true in civilian life when 








a. 


the easy-jobs, easy-money of war times are gone. 
Then the dream world of more-money-for-less- 
production will turn into a nightmare for those 
who have believed you can repeal the laws of 
economics. 


The only postwar plan that will ever succeed is the 
one each American must build for himself—do 
your job more efficiently and so reduce the cost of 
your product or service; that enables more people 
to buy; that makes you more valuable and your job 
more secure. Every man or woman who thinks he 
can get anywhere or have anything by any other 
means is only fooling himself and injuring his 
country. And no man or woman who wants some- 
thing for nothing has any right to call himself an 
American anyway. 
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3 ~ with Mexico designed to boost U. S. exports of 
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Looks at GHQ of 
the War Effort 
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Will the U.S. rebuild the French Army through Lend-Lease? 
The question is a pressing one, to be settled shortly. with the 
signing of a Lend-Lease agreement with France now under 
negotiation. All present indications point to a negative answer. 


The Pacific war is the crux of the issue. France asserts her de- 
sire to furnish maximum aid in whipping Ja She has sent 
a military mission to Mountbatten and would id like closer contact 
with the U.S. Pacific command: Her purpose: to strengthen 
claims on Indo-China, and simultaneously, reestablish her world 
military stature. 


Two related questions, largely up to Roosevelt, must be settled 
before the big issue is met: (1) Is a strong French Army a 
pressing U.S. need? (2) How much Lend-Lease should go to 
France for her part in the Pacific? This aid, at best, can be only 
a fraction of our own effort. As matters now stand, Lend-Lease 
to France after the European war will be commensurate with 
that aid, no more. 


High policy on metropolitan France still rests in the President’s 
hands. Insiders are puzzled at his failure to name an envoy to 
France. Unless he does so soon, U.S. representation with de 
Gaulle after the reopening of the Paris Embassy will be in the 
hands of minor officials—a:diplomatic slight. 


Full recognition of the provisional government may come even 
before a French general election. Officials feel that'de Gaulle, 
by bringing all political groups into his national committee and 
consultative assembly, could create a government which repre- 
sents the people, in fact if not under the constitution. 


An industrial offensive in the Far East, to break economic 
chains looping from Japan, has moved to the active planning 
stage. It would be carried on long after the war. Its basic idea: 
fo help China make the things Asiatics once bought from Japan, 


shifting the focal point of Oriental trade from Tokyo to 
Shanghai. 


Planners see multiple benefits. This country would. be .the 
source of capital pers to be used in building Chinese industry; 
U. S. jobs would follow. China would become less dependent’ on 
foreign aid for munitions in case of attack and would. d lean less 
on Japan for her commercial needs. 


Financing | is the big obstacle. Current thinking, however, con- 
siders the possibility of long-term credits repaid out of China’s 


-profits from the new enterprises. 


This pattern of foreign trade programmed ‘by. overnme 
meet national needs—will be expanded for security as’ 





now on a secret mission to China, has an eye on current talks 
and imports of south-of-the-border products. 


Soldiers will have seniority rights to their old jobs despite 


criticism of the Bs parts rule for veterans, Selective: 
Service believes. Under the policy a returning serviceman could | - 
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oust a worker with greater seniority. Officials note the absence 
of court tests of the rule and believe any move in Congress 
to amend the law would be unpopular. 


A flurry of last-minute legislating i is due after the election and 


before the 78th Congress expires in ears Postwar highway 
aid, flood control, crop insurance, land-grant rail rates, and 
other bills are controversial, but the disputes cross party lines. 
They. would ‘be almost unaffected by the election, regardless 


“ of result, and could be taken up this year. 


The CIO's steel wage case,.on which. the: future of the govern- 


ment’s. wa: eres policy- hinges,:‘may be settled before the 
election. dministration has joined labor leaders in urging 
quick action. 


“Compromise” is being suggested in reliable cqaarters=7i cents 
an hour as against 17% cents demanded. Actually, no authentic 
word on the outcome has leaked. But union leaders are con- 
fident that the decision of the WLB panel, due in a week or 
so, will be in their favor. After that, the WLB itself would take 
over the case. 


Cost-of-living increases, admittedly somewhat greater than 
shown in the Labor Department official index, bolster the 
union’s case. The index now stands at 25.1% over January 1941. 
(The Little Steel formula allows a 15% wage increase after.that 
date.) But current BLS living-cost reports note that they do not 
measure increases caused a sg wd, goods, —_— taxes, 
etc, 


Th 
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The East’s ‘tight ieee situation ‘will continue ae? Gen 
many’s fall. The ‘Pacific war will use much of the rollin 
to build tremendous stoc on the West Coast. F i. 
already are hauling their loads farther, on -an itis a Heavy 
tires for trucks will remain scarce until after Jan. 1 p eenning 
highway ‘use. 

ee +d 


aac’ of industry's strait jacket when Gerthany falls wi will 
follow plans developed :under Nelson and Wilson. A 
Chairman Krug helieves these plans are far enow 
guide an orderly loosening of cole ceen even i 
victory should: come tomorrow.) 


cing 


‘They contemplate virtual abolition of ‘the commalisesad con- 
trolled materials plan (affecting aluminum, copper, and ‘steel ) 
and so-called “L” orders forbi g nenuinears of specific ar- 
ticles. Most “M” orders, the guidelines‘on raw materials, also 
will go except for ‘rubber, tin, some hard fibers and lumber, 
and a few chetcale & simple print syste wil get arm 


‘makers what they ned 


to 
pas well as “Darrey swing a big lens bat for te fist tie on his western 
economic reasons if early efforts meet success. Donald Nelson, - tour. 


Whether he clicks with the crowds or strikes out will in- 
rongly the probable score Nov. 7, high Republicans 
voice unrestrained optimism. 
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do you adopt everthing thats left on lies doorstep? 


You’vs a kind heart indeed if you take 
in stray kittens and give orphan babies 
a good home. | 
But it’s something else again when 
you “adopt” two other members of the 
up above, We mean those milk 
se The guy who left them on 
your doorstep only loaned them tem- 
rarily, and right now he needs them 
ck. t's just as true of beverage 
dealers these days . . . for with supplies 
so scarce, bottles must be kept moving 
or there's liable to be less of the thirst- 
satisher you like best. . 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION + WYANDOTTE, micHIGAR 


“ Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, industry and the Home © Alkalles © Chiorine © Dry Ice 
- Calcium Carbonate © Calcium Chieside © Other Basic and intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


So won't you see if your cellar, 
closets or cw s are short-circuiti 
the bottle circulation? It doesn’t mat- 


“ter how cobweb-dimmed or dusty the 


bottles you turn in may be. Once 
they’re returned. to the fold, a Wyan- 
dotte bottle-washing compound will 
erase every trace of their travels, and 
start them off fresh again, clean and 
film-free. 
Putting vagabond bottles back on 
their feet isa specialty with Wyandotte. 
And so is the leri hospital 
sheets, the cleaning of airplane parts 


~ 


and war plant floors. Everything, in 
fact, that comes under the heading of 
cleaning comes in for Wyandotte care. 
Whatever your own cleaning prob- 
lems, efficient Wyandotte materials 
and expert counsel can be called upon 


with. confidence. 


Cy Myandotte 
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If you plan to introduce a new product, it is important 
that you lick friction problems well'in advance. Fafnir 
_ engineers will fully cooperate with ‘you right from the 

start. If,on the other hand, you intend to resume manu- 
facture of a former product, Rafnir’s production facilities 
assure you @ continuous ‘and dependable supply of th 


“WERE PLANNING 
28,000 R.P.M.... 


... A Fafnir Bearing will keep you out of trouble! 





Sevcky tecfaiieanesie ofipiend, dededt tra, oenpinctiieds 
and long life have been successfully met by Fafnir Ball ~ 
Bearings. Let Fafnir help you engineer friction out of | 
ct gpm slat cle ee a New. 
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Nazi Army’s Demoralized Rout 


Leads Into Battle of Germany 


Berlin Sounds a Threat. 
of Suicidal Defense at West Wall 
as Allied Columns Strike 


Gen. Heinrich Hans Eberbach was eat- 
ing breakfast at his headquarters near 
Amiens. As generals do, he conferred 
between bites with the officers of his 
staff. Eberbach was not happy. He had 
lost the bulk of his Seventh Army south 
of the Seine, and he was withdrawing 
to the West Wall and Germany. Yet he 
thought he was well in advance of the 
enemy lines. 

Suddenly Heinrich Hans Eberbach 
heard sharp commands. He looked up 
into the muzzles of Allied guns. 


The .capture of Eberbach—Col. Gen. 
Paul Hausser, former commander of the 
Seventh, had been wounded—symbolized 
the fate that overtook the Germans this 
week in Northern France and the Low 
Countries. On these -decisive‘and historic 
battlefields, where in 1914 and-1940 the 





Victory’ smiles Secissth the Are de Triomphe: (front x00 tt.t0 tight) Bradley, ‘Twelfth;Army Group Commander; Eisenhower, 
Supreme Chief; canis a eres and Tedder, 
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Genii “military machine had _ struck 
such crushing blows, it was now the turn 
of the Wehrmacht to crumble in: defeat. 
Back toward the dubious shelter of ‘the 
West Wall streamed the broken Nazi 
columns. And in a giant wheeling move- 
ment—a _ Schlieffen Plan in reverse—the 
Allied armies drove on the Reich itself 
from Lorraine to the Netherlands. 

For once the German High Command 
put it just right. It said: “The German 
High Command is not disposed to join a 


decisive battle at the present moment.” 


Patton Passed Here: On the far right 
flank of the Allied line, Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton’s Third Army rode roughshod 
in hours and days over historic erey 
which the Germans held against th 


doughboys of 1918 for weeks and. miei: : 
‘ The Third gobbled up Reims and St. 


Mihiel, where on Sept. 12, 1918, the 
American Army launched its first offen- 
sive as an independent command. It 
rolled past traces of the last war’s trench- 
es. through the Argonne Forest and 
poured to the east and. Verdun, the 
storied fortress city on. which the flower 
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of the German Army battered out its 
manhood in 1914 and 1916. 

The Germans lost 300,000 men in des- 
perate attempts to break the French vow: 
“They shall not pass.” Last week, 
Nazis had long forgotten the words. While 
their main forces fled, only a few men 
and 88s were left behind. The cost of 
Verdun was three American tanks. The 
unmanned guns of the great concrete 
forts were still pointing toward Germany. 
From Verdun Patton’s forces turned east 
and north—to Nancy and Metz, the twin 
fortresses covering the approaches to the 
Saar and the Moselle Valley. leading 
straight to Coblenz on the Rhine. 


Hodges Came Too: Outshadowed in - 7 


recent weeks by the Third, Lt. Gen. 
Courtney H. Hodges’s First "Army now 
surged forward in one of the greatest 
drives of the war. On Patton’s left, it 
whipped’ up. from Paris into Belgium. 
North of Soissons, at the hamlet of Mar- 
gival, it took the elaborate unde 


headquarters of Field Marshal Karl Gerd — | 


von Rundstedt,: former Nazi commander 
in the west. Dug two years ago, they ex- 
tended about 100 square miles, 
With its reconnaissance units probin 

far in advance, the First lunged Sorwai 

with spectacular mobility, tnepeniinn 
towns wholesale and leaving them for 
the French to clean up. All save unlucky 
Germans fled while the columns were 
still. miles away. As the striking forces 
caught up with the’ reconnaissance 
groups, troops of the First—and posity, 
the Third—Army rolled into Sedan, sym 
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. : rs . U. 8. Army Signal Corps o from Ad 
: ‘Ten thousand hungry Nazis mass for mess in a prisoner stockade along the path of the Allied surge through France 


bol‘of French defeat.in 1870 and 1940. umn of Canadians poured north of the faster than the 1940 troops had been able 
East of Soissons, American tanks fought city and swept west to besiege the great to make against no opposition at all. On 
a fanitastic battle with a German evacua- port of Le Havre. Another took Dieppe Sept. 4 the British entered Brussels. The 
tion’train. Four of its 23 carg carried without firing a shot. This force came capital of the second western Ally was 
Panther tanks, and when the train was from the Canadian Second division, and liberated and. the men who came back 
intercepted at a highway crossing, the included battalions which had suffered from Dunkerque rolled on to Antwerp, on 

' German crews manned their turret guns __ heavily in the desperate one day raid on toward Holland and the Reich. 
'. until they were knocked out. One car, Di Aug#19, 1942 (see page 68). At only one place in France were the 
was jammed with barrels of liquor; an- “Exploiting ir gains, the Canadians Nazis ing a real fight. That was in 
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en 
the truck loads of infantry made a strides to Amiens, rail and highway ‘cen- service to the 
| northeast along the straight, tree-lined sts; 
P roads that pass. thro towns . whose and to. Arras,..1939-40 headquarters of man soldiers and their bases of opera- 
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ot Rouen, where Allied air raids had dam- 
aged the peerless Gothic cathedral. A 
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that the struggle must continue as a “fight 
to the last” unless the Allies abandon 
their war aims. Those war aims were de- 
fined by Dittmar as the intention to de- 
stroy the Germans physically and enslave 
them economically. — : 

Goebbels was more explicit than Ditt- 
mar. He said that Hitler was planning to 
create a “third army” by arming women 
and children, And he added ‘that the 
Reich would set an example for all future 
generations as to how a. great nation 
should go down. This idea fits in'with the 
typically murky Teutonic conception that 
even if Germany loses the war it can 
somehow retain its position in the world 
by making a een fight for survival. 
._ Thus, the Nazis are preparing for the 
ultimate struggle inside the Reich itself. 
But before that happens the Allies must 
crack the Reich’s defenses in the west 
and it is for this great battle that the Ger- 
mans are now immediately girding them- 
selves. © 

The Nazi defense system has always 
been based on a combination of natural 
features and the artificially constructed 
West Wall fortifications. The West Wall 
itself was largely built prior to 1989 and 
in considerable depth. Some features of 
it are undoubtedly outmoded at present. 
However, the Nazis are known to have 
been working with great energy to 
strengthen it. They are supposed to have 
installed V-1 and other secret weapons, 


which they intend to tum against Allied. 


troops for the first time when the battle 
for the Reich opens. 

The West Wall takes advantage of the 
natural defensive features—as shown on 
the acco ying map. It originally ex- 
tended only to. Maastricht in Limburg, 
the southern province of the Netherlands. 
Now it is supposed’ to have been brought 
up to Utrecht, where it links up with the 
nai barrier formed by flooding parts 
of Holland and Belgium. 

However, there are four historic gate- 
ways through which the Allies may psa 
the West Wall defenses. The least useful 
is the Belfort Gap between the upper 
Rhine and the Swiss border. Next comes 
the Strasbourg-Metz-Coblenz triangle, a 
region in which Gaul and Teuton have 


often battled for the key to Western Eu- 


rope. The most direct app 
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They have three sources from which 
to draw. The first are divisions now being 
used in other parts of Europe. Finland’s 
withdrawal from the war indicated that 
troops are now being sent back from 
such places as Finland and Norway to the 
Reich itself. The second are the Elite 
Guard formations still stationed inside 
the Reich for police and other duties. 
They may add up to 80 divisions of first 
rate quality, about half of which would 
have to be kept at their police work. The 
third is the so-called Home Front Army. 
It is made up of training divisions, com- 
posed of the youngest recruits and actors, 
diplomats, shopkeepers, and the like 
combed out in the latest manpower 
Squeeze. The quality of these divisions is 
low and their equipment meager. 
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Suicide at Brest 


General Ejisenhower’s orders were to — 
blast Brest into surrender. But since Aug.. © 
5, when the first American spearh 
“dashed across Brittany, a German suicide 
force of about 15,000 soldiers, sailors, © 
and marines under the command of the ~ 
fanatic Gen. Harmann Bernhard Ramcke 
had stubbornly held out in France’s t 
naval fortress. Last week the GI’s 
forward across rain-soaked hedgerows and 
deep mud, while wave after wave of Fly- 
ing Fortresses dumped 1,700 tons of ex- 
plosives in a single day. One of the larg- 
est artillery concentrations ever directed 
at a single strongpoint supported the re- 
lentless bombing. On both sides, the cas- 
ualties ran high. 
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The West Wall takes advantage of the defense features in the Reich’s western 
_ frontiers (shown in rectangles), but the natural gateways remain 
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Whippet on the Loose 
Man Who Wouldn’t Stay Captured 
Leads Tank Dash Through France 





Out in the forefront of the British ad- 


vance north of the Seine the armored 
divisions thundered. A headquarters post 
had to move three times in two days to 
keep up with the plunging armor. A staff 
major said: “I don’t even know where we 
are going, We are just going on until we 


_ ahead of us.” 


a wearer aa 


That was the way Lt. Gen. Sir Richard 
Nugent O’Connor liked it. As commander 
of the British armored divisions, he holds 
a post roughly equivalent to that of Lt. 
Gen. George S. Patton Jr. in the Ameri- 
can Army. All through the Normandy 

ign his tanks had been hobbled by 
the slow fighting in the “bocage country. 
Now they were out in the open. 

“Rory” O’Connor is a small, blue-eyed 
Irishman, 55 years old, with a long jaw 
and a big nose. He looks a little like a 
whippet. By the rules of chance his ca- 
reer should have ended in April 1941, 
when the Germans captured him in Libya. 


Desert Master: O’Connor had studied 
tank tactics for fifteen years, but spent 
the first year of the war in a 
routine assignment as com- 
mander of the Seventh Division 
in Palestine and Trans-Jordan. 
He popped out of military ob- 
scurity in Libya. A week before 
Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell 
started his 1940-41 campaign, 
O'Connor had taken the Seventh 
Division to Egypt. Wavell made 
him a lieutenant general and put 
him in charge of the seaward 
flank. O’Connor’s troops zipped 
along the twisting African coas- 
tal road, through Bardia, To- . 
bruk, Derna, a Benghasi, and *. 
oy up 25 miles west of Ag- 


Only the British Eighth Army 
under Gen, Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery, in 1942-48, was able to 
advance farther. And this 500- 
mile dash along the Libyan coast 
made O’Connor’s reputation as a ©” 
master of military planning and 
maneuver. His assault on To- 
bruk, for examplé, was re- 
hearsedon the African sands. 


Desert Captive: In April 
1941, the British desert army 
was drained of many of its units 
to send help to the Greeks. Gen. 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, field 
commander during the Libyan © 
campaign, went along to Greece, 
leaving O'Connor as field com- 
— ~ Egypt. 

en the Afrika Korps 
pared in the desert and O'Com: 
nor ordered the British to ‘re- 





“Rory” O'Connor (left) 





treat. Although he wanted to, ge to To- 

stayed behind at Derna ‘with: Lt. Gen. 

— Neame to make certain the British 
get out. 


es 

camp’s dramatic society, he climbed 

rly Digs Senay vigadyed cnt 

t ys e was ‘ 

From then on, Mussolini had a special 
watch put over him. 


promptly set about trying to escape. Dis- 
guise in peasant cloth borrowed from 


t he asked for him 
as commander of the British tanks when 
planning the invasion of France. 








leads tanks of the British Sec- $1,516 more every 
ond Army under Lt. Gen. Sir Miles Dempsey (right) sion then fe we sectlis 









ness is 
curred in December during the 1940. de- 
sert-campaign. The temperature was. so 
low that his officers shivered in the mess 
tent waiting for breakfast. O’Connor, 
however, took a plunge in the icy surf, 
then w. into the tent with only a 
towel around his waist, and casually said: 
“You chaps surely aren't cold?” : 


ake a 
Hyde Park at 6 miles an hour. He would 


top this off b walking the 107 stairs 
to his fat at S89 Queen Cate. 


Invoice on France | 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, his forces 
in France more than five days ahead of 


their sched 

Christmas that Germany can be 
beaten in 1944, though the armies 
must follow the Wehrmacht’ into the 


Reich to gain complete decisive victory. 
The Supreme Commander of the Allied 
Expeditionary Forces also: 

@ Confirmed that Lt. Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, chief of the Twelfth Arm 
Group, now has equal field comm 
status with Field Marshal Sir Bemard L. 
Montgomery (Newsweek, Aug. 28).* He 
decried any interpretation that the move 
was a demotion for Montgom- 
ery, whom he praised as ane of 
the serge | mili leaders 
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tanks and more than 20,000 mo- 
tor transports o 

tured; 2,378 planes ; din, 
the air and 1,167 on the ground; 
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forces alone: 3,225 planes, 900 tanks, 
2,400 automatic rifles, 1,750 quarter-ton 
trucks, and 1,500 mortars. 


V-1: Moving Day 


On the fifth anniversary of Britain’s 
declaration gf war on Germany, after 
78 days of monotonous repetition, the 
- daily communiqué of the German High 
Command omitted this line: “V-1 re- 
taliatory fire on London continues.” After 
a few short salvos of robot bombs last 
week, the attack died down and the buzz 
of the doodlebug faded from the Eng- 
lish . sky. 

It was the British Second Army that 


brought gy ar a relief to London by — 


driving up d the Channel Coast 
into the launching area. In a rectangle 
of more than 1,000 square miles, bounded 
by Le Havre, Rouen, Amiens, and Abbe- 
ville, armored columns seized 100 bomb- 
launching ramps. Hundreds of others 
were scattered farther up the French and 
Belgian Coasts. 

The French reported that there had 
been about 2,000 take-off points in 
France. But they revealed the relative in- 
effectiveness of the German installations 
with the news that at least three out 
of every four bombs launched from 
nearby sites landed in France. French- 
men said the Germans forced slave la- 
borers to work near the dangerous launch- 
ing ramps. 


Paris and Pick-a-backs: Though it was 
moving day for V-1, the weapon’s masters 


were by no means finished. Even as the - 


robot crews hauled their portable launch- 
ing equipment into Holland and the 
Reich, they extended the area of attack, 
turning the buzz-bombs on Paris. And 
finally, the Luftwaffe pulled out one of its 


most freakish weapons to maintain the as- 
sault on Britain—the “pick-a-back” plane. 
The /pick-a-back, already tried this 


a “composite aircraft.” To 


bombers, which then glided to earth with 


load of the pick-a-backs was four times 
that of the robots, their speed—estimated 
at 150 miles an hour—was only half that 
of the flying bombs. At that rate they 
were easy targets for Allied fighters and 
anti-aircraft gunners. 


The Red Torrent 


The Russians had been there before. 
The of the Balkans were 


a 
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Berlin-Tokyo Binge: In this bar in Lorient, Brittany, German 
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used to throw parties for visiting dignitaries. When Japanese officers came through, 


the Axis fun reached to the rafters. On the weathered beams Germans and Japs left 


their names—souvenir of a merry evening, record of occupation. 





army. still enshrined in the minds of Bul- 
garian peasants, who speak of Russia as 
“Grandfather Ivan.” 

Last week the soldiers from the steppes 
once again reached the broad sweep of 
the lower Danube. Along a 150-mile 
front, the Red Army pushed to where the 
river forms the boundary between Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. This time they came 
as liberators to both countries. Just be- 
yond lay Yugoslavia, seething with revolt 
against the Germans. The only question 
was who would liberate the Yugoslavs 
first—the. Russians or a British army from 
across the Adriatic. 


Victory Way: The most dramatic part 
of the Red Army’s march across the Bal- 
kans was its entrance into Bucharest on 
Aug. 31. From the east and northeast, in 
converging twin torrents, Soviet armored 
columns poured into the gay avenues and 
tortuous, cobbled byways of the Balkan 
metropolis.. The main stream of armored 
might rolled down Calea Victoriei,, Bucha- 
rest’s pi 


principal thoroughfare, where be- 
fore the war people strolled “to see the 
world and to _themselves,” 


The Russian tanks, trucks, and jeeps 
came from the assembly lines of Detroit 
and Toledo; the drivers and the hard- 
faced soldiers crowding the vehicles 
from Moscow, Bokhara, and Vladivostok. 


Only the yrs, thousands of wh 

thecaged. te Wislines, of Ibachurest’s 

SS) ee ee ans . 
cheered; a flowers; the 


the Soviet forces with warmth and great 
The day before Bucharest opened its 


gates to the Soviet armies, the oil center 
of Ploesti had been wrested from the 


Germans after a last-ditch stand which 
gave a specially trained crew of Nazis — 


just enough time to set some of the wells 


on fire, after wrecking derricks, power | 


stations, and other equipment. Storaiieg 
through “walls of fire” and stifling co 


umns of smoke, Red troops, assisted 


-by Rumanian engineers and _ civilians, . 


brought the flames under control after 
considerable damage had been done. 


The Lost Province: Rumania’s own 


troops were carrying out King Michael’s 
announced intention of retaking North- 
em Transylvania from Hungary. The Ru- 


manians, with Soviet help, broke through ~ 


two of the Carpathian passes, including 
the 2,637-foot Oituz Pass, highest in the 
mountains, and penetrated into the lost 
province. Other Rumanians plunged 
through the Transylvanian Alps north of 
Brasov. » 

While the Russians thus carried out a 
more or less painless conquest in the 
south, furious fighting continued north 
of Warsaw. The Russians said 
twelve Nazi. tank divisions had 
brou 
of Polish capital, while the Ger- 
mans por oa that more than 30 Rus- 
sian infantry divisions were attacking 
between the Bug and Narew Rivers in an 
attempt to outflank the city on the north. 
The Nazis also said that the Russians 
had resumed the East Prussian offen- 
sive and Gen. 


been 


Sakiai, only 8° miles 
eastern border. 


U-boat officers 


. 


that 4 
t in to bolster the defenses north — 
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Out of Captivity 


A Rumanian flier who shot down 64 
Allied planes helped bring 1,126 Ameri- 
can and British air-force prisoners in- 
terned in Bucharest back to safety last 


' week. 


When Rumania surrendered and re- 
leased the prisoners, Lt. Col. James A. 
Gunn III of Kelseyville, Calif., their sen- 
permission to arrange 
for repatriation. The Rumanian ace, 
Capt. Carl Cantacuzino, offered to take 
the colonel to Fifteenth Air Force head- 
quarters in Italy. The two men painted 


' an American flag and white stars over 
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the black crosses of a Messerschmitt 109, 
tore out its radio, and squeezed Colonel 
Gunn into the fuselage. They reached 


Italy safely and within twelve hours 38 


Fortresses took off for Bucharest to col- 
lect the fliers. 

When the Forts returned with their 
jubilant loads, the men at the great Italian 
base rushed forward to t them with 
shouts and cheers. The first man out of 
the sai plane could say only: “Boy, oh 
boy ”»> : 

- The 1,101 Americans and 25 Britons 
represented one-third of the Allied fliers 
-shot down in 270 planes during the past 
year’s attacks on the Ploesti oil fields. An- 
other 1,000 or more are supposed to'be in 
other parts of Rumania. Most of the fliers 
were in good physical condition, although 
of the first 670 to land, 50 were wounded, 
17 were on crutches, and ten were stretch- 
er cases. The prisoners said they had been 
fed fairly well and were treated consider- 
ately by the Rumanfans. 

The Americans still chuckled at the 





On a French Alpine road men and guns of the Seventh Armiy drive for the Rhéne 


remembrance of the German bombing of 
the prisoners’ hospital just after Rumania 
surrendered. The Americans had left by 
that time and the hospital was filled with 


‘Germans. 


Rout in the South : 


The Germans wrote off Southern 
France as a total loss last week. The bad- 
ly-mauled Nazis fled from the ‘territory 
from the Lyon region to the Atlantic, in- 
cluding the port of Bordeaux, according 
to an Allied Bctiquerters announcement. 
The mass exodus came after Field Mar- 
shal Johannes Blaskowitz’s Nineteenth 
Army had disintegrated under the blows 
of Lt. Gen. Alexander M. Patch’s Seventh 
Army of Americans and French. 

The main body of the Nazis retreated 
up the narrow Rhdne Valley, where they 
were made the target for one of the most 
intensive air attacks ever directed against 
ground troops. Smashed vehicles, dead 
horses and Nazi casualties clustered thick- 
ly by the sides of the roads. But repeated 
American efforts to trap the fleeing Ger- 
mans did not wholly succeed. 

A “substantial portion” of five retreat- 
ing divisions broke out of the traps and 
pushed up the valley to Lyon, which they 
evacuated without bothering to halt their 
march. On Sept. 3, American forces en- 
tered Lyon, France’s third city. As in most 
cities the underground had already done 
its work and the French were in control. 
For a week they had been battling the 
Germans in the streets and on the roof- 
tops. cog 
The Allies swung north from Lyon in 
hot pursuit of the Nazis toward central 
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France and a junction with General Eisen- 
hower’s forces. Meanwhile, in the far 
south another American column captured 
Nice and moved on toward the Italian 
border. To the west the French troops 
under Maj. Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tas- 
signy raced down the Marseille-Barcelona 
highway and reached the Spanish border. 


Trap in Italy: With the battle of South- 
“ern France thus drawing to a close, the 
spotlight. shifted to Italy. The Germans 
have feared—probably with good reason 
—an American drive across the Alps into 
the Po Valley. German panzer units be- 
gan saw | from mountain passes of the 
Franco-Italian border in an effort to stop 
the Americans from springing such a: trap 
on’ Field Marshal Albert  Kesselring’s 
army. But the first blow fell against the 
Gothic Line fortifications S. 
Gen. Sir Harold Alexander mounted a 
general offensive there on Sept. 1. On the 
Adriatic, the British Eighth Army: broke 
through the vaunted defense positions 
and fought for control.of ridges behind 
it. In the western sector the American 
Fifth Army crossed the Amo, took Pisa, 
and headed for the Po Valley. 


Dréme Bowl Game 


The following account of the batile in 
the South of France was sent by Zeke 
Cook, NEWSWEEK war correspondent. 


The heaviest fighting of this South 
France campaign has been in what I call 
the Dréme Bowl. This area is bounded on 
the north by the Dréme River, west by 


_ the Rhéne River, south by Montélimar, 
“stretchin 


and east by a series of hi hing 
north from Marsanne. Route Seven, the 
main road north, bottlenecks just north of 
Montélimar where high ground forces it 


to the river, goes through the v. floor 
from La Coucourde to Loriol, Reg Lari 


- necks again at the Dréme*because Allied 


air forces knocked. out: the bridges. : This 
10-mile stretch is the field for the Dréme 
Bow! battle. This week I prowled the field 
. after the contest.was over. To my belief, 
the final score was no more than a tie. 


. page Nabitaket Road: ane ow ope 
y, an infantry company failed to 
establish a roadblock despite a quantity 
of artillery support. From an ob- 
servation post on a high hill overlooking 
La Coucourde I watched a. second. at- 
tempt. 

The press party, shepherded by Capt. 
Joseph Dine of .-Worcester, -. Mass., 
trekked to the top of the hill through 
waist-high scrub oaks. We crawled over 

_ the lip on our bellies, first concealing any- 
ex Byler might glint in the sunlight. 


a high nose of nd from which a com- 
pany had been driven. the. day before. 
- Below, the gently sloping’ valley was 


* checkerboirded with Theat! 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps photo from Acme 
Perforated Pillbox: Once a an “impregnable” shelter, according to the Nazis, this 
misshapen sieve was all that was left after American tanks in France had opened fire. 





disappeared into the mists toward Va- 
lence, one bridge still stood. 

At H minus 10, the artillery opened up 
with a terrific barrage. In the eerie silence 
which followed, there was a brief mo- 
ment of still life in the. valley. Then a 


carefully spaced convoy, including a 
dozen “ps marked with the red cross, 


— streamed northward. 
ing, we waited for the sound of 
aber which would indicate that 


the infantry was moving down to make 
the roadblock. It never came. Crawling 
back to the command post, we learned 
that vee B oem occu) oe — with- 
out a t. But later that t they were 
assaulted by German tanks and infantry 
coming up from the south and the block 
was broken again. 


Faster and Deadlier 


The War Department this week turned 
loose some restricted information on new 
rent of already used in*combat. The 


of this equipment is toward greater’ 


ility and heavier 


The famous Mea Sherman tak, which 


Ss greater firepower of 

8 ailleneter Thee in Africa, now 
bie a 75-millimeter, a 76-millimeter, 
and a 105-millimeter howitzer in differ- 
ent models. A recent type of light tank, 
the M-24, weighing 19 tons, carries a 75- 
millimeter gun, giving it the firepower of 
the old M-SS and MS. And a new air- 


c Arm Las otha:ds heavily dor-teak 
ly 
SS Sa mount- 


2 nea ee gun, knocked 
many as 80 German tanks a day in 


the Brittany cut-off has a cruising range 


of 150 miles; the 20-ton M-18 carrying a 
76-millimeter gun can make 50 miles an 
hour on normal roads. These weapons are 
also effective as mobile artillery. 

@ For use in the Pacific and Asiatic areas, 
the Ordnance Department has devised a 
jungle mortar which has been long 
needed to compete with the Japanese 
knee mortar. It is a lightweight 60-milli- 
meter tube with a combination base’ and 
firing mechanism; one man can carry the 
mortar and a limited quantity of ammu- 
nition. 


Warning All Japs - 


The Japanese took a good look into 
the future last week. They didn’t like 
what they saw but the portents were so 
serious that the Tokyo radio went on the 
air with the prediction that the Allies 
planned “huge” offensives against the 
Philippines, Formosa and the Bonin Is- 
lands. According to Tokyo: 

@ General Douglas MacArthur’s men 
with Vice Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid’s 
Seventh Fleet will move north from New 
Guinea.to Mindanao. (Last week Mac- 
Arthur’s airmen began heavy daily raids 
against Dava6; main ‘eede on the en 
erm Philippine island, and or oe: 
forced the Japanese back from their aire 
fields there. ) 

@ Vice Admiral Raymond A. Spruance’s 
Fifth Fleet and Vice Admiral William 
F. Halsey’s Third Fleet will strike at the 
Philippines, Formosa and the Bonin Is- 
lands, using the Marianas as stepping- 
stones. 


@ Vice Admiral Frank J. Fletcher's 
Ninth Fleet in the northern Aleutians 
season yr: 


start flenive from Chins, ropextd 
wy apan from the air. 


_ tip of its periscope up, 
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Forecast: Cyclone 


“Task force 58 [Vice Admiral Mare A. 
Mitscher’s big and hard-hitting air-surface 
fleet], which scourged the Japs so effec- 
tively i in the last eight months, was just’a 
sweet summer zephyr compared to the 
arrangement of ships, planes, and other 
weapons—old and new which are ready 
to lash out now.” Vice Admiral Aubrey’ 
W. Fitch, Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Air, last week gave this forecast 
of what faces the Japs. As components of 
this seagoing cyclone, Fitch revealed: 

@ Of about 100 aircraft carriers “in or 
near action,” fourteen are Essex-type 27,- 
000-tonners, nine are fast 10,000-ton In- 
dependence-class converted cruisers, and 
70 are baby flat-tops. There are also the 
Saratoga, Enterprise, and Ranger, the 
only surviving pre-Pearl Harbor carriers. 
Work has begun on two 45,000-ton car- 
riers. 

@ Lightning will hit the Japs from other 
big ships also “in or near action”: 23 bat- 
tleships, two battle cruisers, saventeen 
cruisers armed with 8-inch guns, and 
around 40 with 6-inch guns. 

The tremendous power of the United 
States Navy was further emphasized by 
Navy Secretary James V. Forrestal, who 
pointed out that in the last five years. the 
number of warships has trebled—65,000 
vessels have been added to the Navy— 
and their firepower has more than tre- 
bled. The fleet air force is twenty times 
bigger than in 1939. 

At the same time, Lt. Gen. Millard F. 
Harmon predicted 1,000-plane raids 
against Japan but cautioned: “We must 
count on more than a year of hard fight- 
ing before the end will be in sight.” He 
spoke on his first day as Commander of _ 
Army Air Forces in Pacific Ocean Areas, 
a newly created post covering the Pacific 
north and east of the Philippines but not 
including the Aleutians. General Harmon, 
serving under Admiral Chester W: Nimitz, 
will be in charge of supplying all of Maj. 
Gen. Willis H. Hale’s air units inthe for: 
ward areas. 


Piggyback 


Ordinarily, Navy fliers are known as 
“airedales.” But last week an official dis- 
patch from “Somewhere in the. Pacific” 
told the story of one who might well 
have been called a seahorse. : 


He was Ensign Donald-G, Brandt of — 


Cincinnati, who bailed out when his 
plane was hit in a raid on a Japanese 
base. He landed in the water only 2 
miles from the enemy island. An Ameri- 
can submarine on rescue service went 
in to pick him up -but had to submer, . 
when the Japs got its range. With 
the subesealil & 
made three passes at Brandt before he ~ 
got the idea. For an huur the ensign held 
on to the periscope while the craft ~ 
dra him. out. of range—sometimes 
the water, sometimes un the’ sur- 


_ face--and took him aboard. 
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Campaigns Open With Struggle «_ 


for Margin in Doubtful States 


Dewey Centering on Areas 
Where Outcome Is Uncertain; 
FDR in Wait-and-See Role 


The next ten weeks will tell the story. 
In that time, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
will lay his case before the American 
people in a series of speeches aimed at 
providing the momentum that goes with 
an offensive. In that time, President 
Roosevelt, depending more on actions 
than speeches, will seek to dramatize the 
contrast between a tested war leader 
and a youthful challenger. The people 
themselves will decide the issue on Nov. 
7, but. in the meantime the actors will 
hold the stage: 


Dewey: At Pawling, N.Y., last week 
end, the speeches of the next three weeks 
were on the drafting table. In constant 
session with the Governor at his farm 
were two of his closest advisers, towering 


Paul Lockwood, one-time New York re- 


; 16 
o) rgicowur d’Alene 


porter, and Elliott Bell, the short angular- 
faced. economist who heads Dewey's 
speech-drafti staff. From. Albany 
poured an endless stream of data pre- 
pared by a research staff under the di- 


rection of another Dewey adviser, young __—- Roosevelt: In his accepta spisch 
July 20, President ohaavele ise notice 


John Burton. In an. old rambling room 
reached by climbing a floor above the 
corner drugstore in Pawling, two of the 
Governor’s secretaries. worked: Lilian 
Rosse and Helene Osher. Already this 
production belt, reaching from Albany 


to the Dewey farm to-the Pawling office, 


had. turned out the speeches to be deliv- 
ered this week in Philadelphia and 
Louisville; now others were being proc- 
essed for a campaign trip to the Pacific 
Coast. | 

Through July and August the GOP 
Presidential nominee had avoided public 
utterances, devoting himself primarily to 
organization. Now the time had come 
to strike, to go directly to the voters 
In Chicago last week, GOP Chairman 
‘Herbert Brownell Jr. announced the itin- 


erary of Dewey's opening campaign 
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6,700 miles and scheduling seven major 
addresses, would occupy the last three 
weeks of September. In addition to nu- 
ances en 
route, conferences were scheduled for 
Lansing, ‘Mich. (with a side journey to 
Dewey's home town of Owosso, Mich., 
to see his mother), Valentine, Neb., 
Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, and Spokane, 


. Wash. The Nebraska and Idaho confer- 


ences were of ee In 
those; the candidate talk to agri- 
cultural experts, lumbermen, farmers, and 
‘cattlemen. 


that he would not campaign “in the usual 
partisan sense.” Last week,: the chief 
executive disclosed plans for his first 
avowed political address. As in 1940, Mr. 
Roosevelt will formally o: his cam- 
fa men Dan’ To- 
bin’s International Teamsters Union at 
a dinner at the Hotel’ Statler in Wash- 
ington. Beyond that, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
vealed nothing. No, he replied: brisquely 
to one question, he planned no campaign 
tours—too much to do (see page 40). 
‘Clearly Mr. Roosevelt intends to wait 





tor Truman, made his acceptance (see e 
39). Six GOP govermors—W arren "Eilon Green 

icut, Martin of Penn- 
Kansas, and Thye of Minne- 
sota—delivered radio: blasts. 
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| tong ge tire. That it 
delivers mileage far beyond expec- 
tations—often even more than they 
got from the famous Generals of the 
past. Let your General Tire Dealer 
show you the certified performance 
figures from local users. See for 
yourself why today, more than ever, 
General gives you Top-Quality as 
only General knows how to build it. 


® Famous slow-wearing, quick-stopping, General 
Silent-Grip tread. 


*® Same cooler running, extra strong cords... 
made in General’s own mills, as always. 


*® Pre-war Top-Quality construction, combined 
with Government-specified synthetic rubber 
... compounded by General's special formula 
to meet General’s long mileage standards. 


® Built by General's quality-skilled workmen 
who have never known anything but the best. 
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TIRE 


—goes a long way to make friends 
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MAGNETICS 





ELECTRO-MECHANICS 
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CARBURETION 





HYDRAULICS 


AEROLOG 


THIS, TOO, IS BENDIX... world’s 


In the vast Arctic there’s a glacial land 
where life long ago expired. Desolate and 
deadly, it would seem of no interest to man. 
Yet, this waste is vitally important, for it is 
there that weather breeds—and foreknowl- 
edge of weather’s vagaries means the dif- 
ference between life and death today to 
armies and nations. 


How could this essential information be 
obtained accurately, frequently and with- 
out risk of life? That was the problem 
given Bendix—and solved by its Friez In- 
strument Division, foremost authorities on 
meteorological instruments. 





The solution was a portable, automatic 
weather station which broadcasts for 
months—without human assistance—com- 
plete weather reports at frequent intervals, 
Established on glacial wastes . . . remote 
mountain tops . . . wherever significant 
weather data can be obtained, it is now 
helping the movements of our victorious 
fleet, air forces and army. 

Only one of hundreds of different Ben- 
dix scientific instruments and devices 
which your War Bonds are purchasing, it 
typifies Bendix special field—Creative En- 
gineering—based on a profound knowl- 










leading organization specializing in scientific muscles and brains. 


edge of all modern sciences and skills and 
directed toward extending the powers of 
humankind. Applied to your peacetime 
interests—transportation, communications, 
industrial processes, personal comfort— 
Bendix vast manufacturing organization 
and unparalleled research facilities will... 
but that’s another big story. You'll hear 
it some day—let us hope it will be soon. 
BENDIX AVIATION CORP., DETROIT, MICH. 


BENDIX ¢ ECLIPSE @ PIONEER «© FRIEZ 
SCINTILLA e STROMBERG ¢ ZENITH ¢ ALTAIR 
—Trade-marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


Bendix | 


COPYRIGHT 1944, BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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PBC. 


Dewey out, but he will be busy. Another 
Quebec conference with Prime Minister 
Churchill (their eighth) is in the offing; 
may occur during Dewey’s swing across 
the country. Sealy by pursuing his 
duties as commander-in-chief, the Presi- 
dent can match the Dewey headlines 
this month, if not outstrip them. — 
Significance-—~— 

As September ushers in the Roosevelt 
and Dewey campaigns, most observers 
and all major polls give the President 
a margin of victory as of today. On the 
whole, they agree that the Midwest, 
from the Alleghenie$’ to the Rockies, is 
now anti-Roosevelt. But in the tradi- 
tionally Democratic South, the border 
states (Maryland, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Oklahoma), and 
on the two seaboards, the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, Mr. Roosevelt has an over- 
all edge. 

That Dewey fully realizes this is evi- 
dent from the character of his first cam- 
paign tour. He has deliberately sched- 

his major addresses in states where 
he plainly must carry the fight to Roose- 
velt (Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and Oklahoma). 
In states where the margin seems to be 
his (Michigan, Nebraska, and Idaho), 
Dewey is limiting his efforts to scheduled 
conferences—in other words, to organiza- 
tional work designed to produce the vote 
which the Republicans feel confident 


they have. 

ually a oe this er 
Dewey p to make his major bi 
for West Coast support. It will be next 
to impossible for him to return to that 
region in the remaining weeks if he. is 
to do justice to the battleground states 
“ty 


East. 
the main, Dewey's efforts so far 





* |JOPLIN GLOBE WOULD WILL BE PLENTY TO 
HOLD THE TRUMAN 
MEETING 

WITH JUST A LITTLE 


Mr. Boyle, Secretary 
mittee Was 








AT JOPLIN 





be Here in Lamar —_4 who sees this 12 


EAT HERE TRUMAN DAY 


There were a good many 
TAKE OFF AT LAMAR statements in the city papers 
. today about food and various ¢. 
wf the other things on Truman Day. 
be nv Democratic National Com- Let every reader content him- 
Called on the self with this statement: There 
Phone Saturday by Raymond will plenty to eat on Truman 
\| River and Told About the Day. A vast amount of things 
Joplin Plans — Mr. Boyle io eat had been ordered before 
Apparently to His Surprise the articles appearing in the 
Found Out Through ThiS*Kansas City Star an the 
Conversaticn That the Meet- Springfield Leader, so le 
ing is to 
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Arthur Aull’s Daily Democrat puts Lamar on its toes for Truman Day by picking a fight with Joplin’s city slickers, But for the ; 
free-thinking, free-speaking editor, now 69, it’s just another day in a totally uninhibited journalistic career. By: 





Press 
FDR's running mate greets Lamar 


have had a highly calculated, an almost 
scientific air about them. They have 
been based on the premise that the Re- 
publicans must.have an integrated and 
smoothly functioning organization reach- 
ing from coast to coast if they expect to 
match the powerful Federal-CIO-big- 
city machine backing the President. 
Thus, July and August were devoted to 
that task. 

Now that September plans have been 
revealed, a second pattern of strategy is 
unfolded. It is evident that Dewey will 
stress local organization in states which 
look safely Republican, leaving him free 
to make his major addresses and _ his 
principal organizational efforts in states 
where the election hangs in balance. 


‘impressive contrast between a President — 











Mr. Roosevelt’s strategy appears @n+ 
tirely different. For the present at least, © 
he apparently plans few speeches. Or-— 
ganizational work will be left to party 
leaders and the CIO. By directing public © 
attention more and more to the gigantic 
burden which the Presidency is, Mr, 
Roosevelt will seek to impress on the 
voter-mind that any change now might 
jeopardize far-reaching mar both for 
the war and the peace. His will be the . 
role of the polesan only if Dewey soot 
appear to be gaining too much ground | 
will he counterattack, and then with 
blows aimed at emphasizing the always — 




























































in office and a man trying to get there. ~ 


Under an Ozark Moon 


The Democratic Vice Presidential nom- © 
inee was a mere tot when his family 
moved away, but the little town of La- 
mar, Mo., counted that just a detail, As | 
the proud birthplace of Sen. Harry §, © 
Truman, Lamar was to provide the back- | 
drop for his speech formally accepting — 
the nomination, and it wanted no help | 
from either of its bigger neighbors, Jop- 
lin or Kansas City. 4 

The Lamar Democrat’s irrepressible | 
editor, Arthur Aull, had laid bare Jop- | 
lin’s Machiavellian plans to “steal the. 
Truman show from Lamar, to k all 
the big shots, the press agents, and the | 
radio men in Joplin, bringing them up to | 
Lamar a few minutes before the Truman | 
speaking Thursday evening, where there — 
would be a brief ceremony after which | 
everyone would decamp to Joplin.” If | 
that were true, Lamar told Democratic’ 
state leaders, “just hold your darned ™ 
meeting on some street corner in J es 

Assured that their fears were unfound- ~ 
ed, Lamar’s 3,000 citizens—largely Re- | 
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publican—turned bipartisan to prepare 


their moment in the sun. A platform, 


d flags, banners, and bunting went up in a 


steady hammering that echoed through 
-shaded courthouse square. Four 
blocks away, Walter Earp, 86, mulled 
over what he would show visitors to his 
neat white frame house: the 6 by 10 
room upstairs where the senator was 
born, the mule shoe his father (a mule 
ag had nailed up over the front 
door that May day 60 years ago. Lodges 
and ladies’ aids prepared staggering 
amounts of pies, cakes, hot dogs, ham- 
burgers, and fried chicken. Lamar 
planned for everything: On the advice 
of an old-time politician who witnessed 
the jammed welcome home that Marion, 
Ohio, gave Warren G. Harding back in 
1920, Lamar arranged for an extra num- 
ber of comfort stations. 


Oompah Oompah: Truman Day 
dawned clear and sunny last week after 
a spell of rainy weather that had mired 
Missouri roads. Hours before the start 
of the official program, crowds poured 
into the little West Missouri county seat. 


“They moseyed along Lamar’s streets, 


through the lobby of the hotel, in and 


around the Truman homestead. They 
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gaped at radio-broadcasting equipment 
imported by the national ectvcriak They 
spread lunches on the courthouse lawn 
and listened to the music of seven bands. 

At 4 o'clock, Truman arrived, dressed 
in gray, smiling, perched, on the back of 
an open car. The press, his family, and 
nine Democratic senators, including sil- 
ver-haired Tom Connally of Texas, who 
was to “notify” him of his nomination, 
comprised his entourage. 

at evening, under a brilliant Ozark 
moon, Truman “accepted” in a twenty- 
minute address that forecast the party 
line this fall. He mentionéd neither the 
Republican party nor Governor Dewey; 
he praised the President and warned 
against placing the country’s helm in un- 
tried hands. 

Truman declared: “The fortunes of the 
future for which our boys have fought, 
bled, and died must not be endangered 
by entrusting them to inexperienced lead- 
ership . . . Ask yourselves whether you 
would dare to entrust the negotiation of 
the peace of the world to those who are 
not familiar with world affairs . . . You 
can’t afford to take a chance.” 

Shortly afterward the senator left for 
his home in Independence—later to go to 
Detroit for a major speech on Labor Day. 


Behind him Missouri Democrats pon- 
dered the impact of his debut as candi- 
date for second in command in Washing- 
ton. Visible audience reaction to his 
plain-spoken matter-of-factness had been 
something short of volcanic. The attend- 
ance—7,000—was less than half the antici- 
pated 20,000. Indeed, Lamar’s morning- 
after-the-night-before concerned _itse 

less with politics than with the problem 
of what to do with its vast, unsold surplus 
of pies, sandwiches, hamburgers, and 

r. 


Death of a Bill : 


The politically hot Murray-Kilgore bill, 
born only five weeks ago with the solid 
backing of labor, was killed by the House 


last week without even a roll-call vote. - 


Cause: With less than 250 members of 
the House present, the labor block could 
muster only 54 votes. Previously rejected 
by the Senate, the bill would h 

vided Federal unemployment compensa- 
tion for war workers on an scale 
with demobilized servicemen. Instead, 
the House adopted with fevisions the 
Senate-approv George bill, which 
leaves the problem of compensation to 
-the states. 
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There -were laughter and 


uips ex- 


changed between the man behind the 


would raise a controversy and make 
somebody want to see his books to 





desk and the reporters crowded around 
it. To one who had never before at- 
tended, it might have been a tradition- 
al Roosevelt press conference, full of 
affable give and take. But to veterans 
of the White House run last week— 
newsmen sensitive to nuances of word 
and voice—the 966th press conference 
held by Mr. Roosevelt since he became 
President carried with it an indisputable 


e: 
Raymond Brandt of The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: Mr. President, speaking 
of employment, have you had time to 
read the Kilgore and George bills? 
- The President indicated he had read 
the original but had not kept track of 
the various amendments since tacked on. 
Brandt: Reached any conclusions? 
None, Mr. Roosevelt replied; then 
launched into his next point: he had 
been seriously in doubt about discussin 
it because Steve (Early) had almost ha 
a fit that he would make a non-political 
speech (laughter). He had thought of 
making a speech on a subject very close 
to his heart—because he would make a 
little money on it: a dissertation to the 
public on the raising, planting, and sell- 
ing of Christmas trees. He had really 
thought of making a radio speech on it 
then having somebody say that iit 
was on a political subject, then demand 
equal time on the air (titters). 
That subject, the President went on, 


prove that he does make money raising 
Christmas trees—there would be an in- 
vestigation. He had some very, very 
carefully kept books on the subject of 
Christmas trees—a thing called a check- 
book. And he paid for the labor of plant- 
ing those little trees at the age of four 
years and about 6 inches high; he paid 
a man—oh—about once every two years 
oe ee oe 
of them then he a several peo- 
ple—some of them school boys—to go 
in and cut them off. 

The next entry, the President ex- 
plained, was on 
checkbook. Along came a department 
store or chain. store with a truck and 


‘they loaded these little trees—that is, 


ten years after the planting—into a 
truck. They took them down to New 
York and sold the trees at a profit. They 
got a good profit. And then they sent 
him a check for the little trees, which 
was recorded in the stub. of the check- 
book on the other side. He thought 
there should probably be an investigat- 
ing committee; he would be glad to 
show them his checkbook. No particu- 
lar secret in it. 
Mr. Roosevelt said he considered 
trees a very good topic for a political 
talk. Then we would have another dis- 
—- to whether it was or — 
itical, so you might say joy woul 
had by all. But, he was going to 


the other side of the . 


Christmas Trees in August: The President and the Press . . . 


make a political speech and they might. 
as well Resties about it (laughter), He 
didn’t think it would be very political 
—of course it would seem so; it wouldn’t 
be. But it would have a political-tinge 
and just because it would, he didn’t see 
why it shouldn’t be called a political 
. The time on the air would be 
paid for by the Democratic National 
Committee. Dan Tobin, on the 23rd of 
September, was having a group at a 
hotel in Washington for supper and be- 
cause it would undoubtedly’ leak 
through the press or radio he [Mr. 
Roosevelt] might just as well say it now. 

It wouldn’t be very political—but. we 
aaee call it his = itical address of 

campaign. And the reporters would 
all be frightfully disappointed. The eve- 
ning of e 23rd—at the Hotel Statler, 
he thought. It would be a meeting of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America. So, the cat was out of 
the bag (laughter). 

Bert Andrews of The New York Her- 
ald ro Mr. a do you con- 
tem: a_ nation swing before 
November 7? 

The President said he didn’t know. 
At this point his voice turned tart; he 
addressed this and the next answer di- 
rectly to Andrews, who, in the ‘preced- 
ing week, had annoyed him by breaking - 
the story of his invitation to Wendell 
Willkie for a-conference. He went on to 
say that he had too much to do. : 
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A Pillar Has Fallen 


The old man’s eyes moistened and he 
looked at his interviewer in bewilder- 
ment. “I ‘can’t understand why I was 
beaten,” he muttered. “I guess the voters 
were just tired of me. Maybe it’s the 
swing back to conservatism. I’m through. 
I'll never run again for any office. This is 
the end for me.” Thus sorrowfully, at 
the end of 1942, Sen. George W. Norris 
of Nebraska contemplated his defeat for 
reelection after 40 years as a fighter- 
statesman in Congress. 

In the year and a half that remained 
to him before his death at 83 last week, 
Norris lived in quiet retirement in his un- 
pretentious stucco home on Main Street 
in McCook, Neb. Occasionally he would 
appear at some town function; each morn- 
ing, rain or shine, he would walk down- 
town to an office borrowed from an old 
friend to read his mail and dictate re- 
plies. In the thousands of letters he re- 
ceived Norris won reassurance that his 
lifelong championship of liberal causes 
had been no failure. 


A Liberal’s Achievements: Nor were 
the words mere lip service to comfort the 
senescence of a once tireless warrior. 





Harris & Ewing 


Norris: The TVA’s his monument 


Consciously or otherwise, few Americans 
had been untouched by the Norris im- 
pact on four decades of national history. 
Among them: 

@ Congressmen, freed from the tyranny 
of ironclad House rules because Norris, as 
Republican freshman, dared attack 
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the despotism of Speaker Joe Cannon; 
qd Southerners, given cheap power rates 
and modern electrical conveniences when | 
the senator vanquished the power trusts | 
and inspired the Tennessee Valley Au- 


thority; 
a Nebrcticasie when Norris promoted the | 
establishment of a unicameral legislature; 
@ Laborers, when he sponsored an anti- 
injunction law that afforded strike pro- | 
tection; : 
@ The general electorate, when the Norris — 
lame-duck amendment to the Constitu-— 
tion lifted the burden of continuing na-— 
tional legislators in office four months | 
after their defeat. e 
These were the Norris achievements | 
during a long span in Washington as the | 
apostle of the plain people: Quiet-spo-* 
ken, personally unspectacular, winning his 
causes not by demagogy but by reason 
and patience. ae 
Once his election defeat had lost its 
sting, Norris returned to the fray with 
traces of his old spirit. He assailed the 
soldier-vote law as “bogus”; he favored — 
complete disarmament of the Axis—a_far 
cry from his refusal in 1917 to approve | 
the declaration of war (one of his few — 
unpopular stands on a public issue). He” 
accepted honorary chairmanship of 





... An Ironic Dissertation on What Makes a Political Speech 


Andrews: Do you contemplate— 

The President interposed to ask An- 
drews if he minded the addition that 
he (the President) had too much to do. 

Andrews: Not a bit -(laughter). You 
said this will be your first political 
speech. Does that mean that you con- 
template any other political speeches? 

Recovering his: good humor, Mr. 
Roosevelt replied that he hadn't got 
that far. Mind you, this was still— My 
Lord, yes, it was still August. 

?P Leach of The Chicago Daily 
News: Do you know what you're going 
to tell Dan Tobin’s dinner? 

bo oa race 5% he had a darn 
good idea (laughter). 

Q. Mr. President, could you tell us 
anything about your luncheon today 
with Mr. Wallace? 

Sarcastically Mr. Roosevelt said that 
he had had an awfully nice luncheon 
with Wallace—very successful—that he 
didn’t think the conference would ask 

_ him to tell them the intimate conversa- 
tion at a luncheon. Some of the others 
in the family were there too. It was 
perfectly decent and respectable. 

Q. Did you talk with him (Wallace) 
about his forthcoming speaking tour? 

Still sarcastic, the President replied 
in the affirmative. Talked about every- 
thing, he declared—right out in front 
of the family, too. 

. Mr. President, Senator Ferguson 
today that they have been in- 

‘formed that Donald Nelson might take 


over the job of directing the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
when he— 

With feigned surprise, Mr. Roosevelt 
broke in to ask if the senator really 
had. 

Q. (Continuing)—when he came back 
from China. 

Sharply, Mr. Roosevelt said he would 
give the Senator the answer if the Sen- 
ator would tell him who had given him 
the information. 

Carroll Kilpatrick of The Chicago 
Sun, bluntly persistent: Is that infayma- 
tion incorrect? 

The President asked with some asper- 
ity if the reporters didn’t think he had 
some rights in this world, to find out 
where some information came from? 
They knew there were certain phrases 
—“‘high official sources” and _ similar 
terms—we all had lists of them. Well, 
he sometimes wondered where the 
source of information was and he was 
going to try to find out—no reason why 
he shouldn’t. He didn’t know that it 
wasn’t an entirely legitimate cover-up 
for something that they originated in 
their own heads. Sometimes they did 
that. (Here Brandt interrupted with an 
audible “no.”) If he sprang a little tittle- 
tattle of information that he wanted 
y agp around Washington, the Presi- 

ent continued, he found somebody 
‘whom he could trust and that person 
said “from high information,” “high 


sources,” etc. He (the President) some- 
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times spread false rumors around Wash- 2? 
ington—and it was just grand the } 
way they grew, perfectly grand (laugh- , 
ter). gs 

Farther along in the conference the , 
President returned to this point. He 2? 
said he would not prognosticate about § — 
the future because he had always rather 
disapproved of two kinds of speculation }. 
—one was on the stock market, and the ¢~ 
other on newspaper stories—because 
newspaper stories were supposed to 
print facts. But, of course, he added, 
anybody knew there was a lot more 
than that—but he had a perfectly cheer- 
ful face. 4 

Andrews: You mean that they are ¢ 
printing some of those rumors that you 
spread? (much laughter). 

_ Yes, the President retorted: he would 
tell Andrews the next time he spread a 
rumor—and see how long it took to get 
around. | 

Andrews (testily): Fine, I wish you 
would. 

Merriman Smith of UP: Mr. : Presi- 
dent, have you decided on a time and 4 
place for your meeting with Mr. } 
Churchill? 

a sarcastically, Mr. Roosevelt 
said he would tell them an intimate fact 
—he had a bath this morning: In other 
words, now they knew that he was go- 
ing to meet the Prime Minister, but as 
to the date and the hour and the place, 
he was not ready to tell them that in-— 
timate fact. 
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Louder! Stettinius, flanked by Gromyko (left) and Cadogan, doesn’t catch it 


‘CIO Political Action Committee and 
urged a Roosevelt fourth term. (Under 
the New Deal most of his lifework had 
come to fruition. ) 

At the White House the President de- 
clared: “A pillar of state has fallen, a 
tower of strength has been laid low, and 
a grand old champion of popular rights 
has made his journey.” 


That War Clause 


For the second time since the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference began, reporters 
last week won access to its forbidden pre- 
_ cincts. The occasion was a press confer- 
ence designed to still press and Congres- 
sional clamor over the parley’s secrecy. 
But despite the presence of the three dele- 
gation chairmen—Edward R. Stettinius 
. Jr., Sir Alexander Cadogan, and Soviet 
Ambassador Andrei A. Gromyko—news- 
men learned only what they had already 
known: The powers were agreed on an 
assembly, a council, and a world court as 
the basic structure for their projected in- 
ternational security setup (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 4). 

As for any further “revelations,” Stet- 
tinius told his hearers: “To go beyond 
this and describe the discussions in detail 
would be not only discourteous but im- 
proper.” His words fell on unmollified 
ears. In Congress Sen. Styles Bridges, 
New Hampshire Republican, attacked 
Dumbanon’s “Oriental secrecy” and the 
“diplomatic brush-off” given the reporters. 

The diplomats continued to keep mum 
—and Congressional tempers to rise. Pat- 
ently Capitol Hill was spoiling for a fight, 
and not alone on the secrecy issue. 
American securi ales reportedly con- 
tained a clause which many congressmen 


believed virtually nullified their Constitu- 
tional power to declare war: Once the 
Senate approved the general organiza- 


tion, the American representative would 
not need specific Congressional authoriza- 


tion to approve the use of American forces © 


against aggressors. . 

The conferees behind the red-brick 
walls of Dumbarton Oaks were carefully 
avoiding formal discussion of this pro- 
vision; the Americans held it a purely 
domestic matter to be decided by Con- 
gress alone. Facing that eventuality, Ad- 
ministration officials were already fash- 
ioning a case in its favor based on Amer- 
ican history. They were ready to remind 
Congress that never, in the case of. ac- 
tual war, had Congressional authoriza- 
tion been by-passed, but that no such 
authorization had been needed for the 
many “punitive expeditions” on, which 
the nation has embarked. 

Among those cited: the war on the Bar- 
bery pirates, the Boxer uprising, the 
early stages of the Mexican War, the 
bombardment of Vera Cruz, the expedi- 
tion against Pancho Villa, and the Marine 
occupation of Nicaragua. In other words, 
it was argued, in the past 150 years our 
armed forces have more often been used 
without Congressional action than with 
it—and so also could they be used to 
maintain peace, in line with precedent 
and without inane constitutional 
power of Congress to declare war. 
Priorities on Men 

Four years after Nov. 11, 1918, the 
last of the American. itionary 
Forces in Europe started for home. They 
were the’ tag end of a 2,000,000-man 
army that had dwindled after the Ar- 
mistice to a mere token force. For most 
of the Yanks, demobilization had been 
swift—approximately 1,500,000 were re- 

withi bay months after i - 
many surrendered. In those postwar days, 
mustering out was a comparatively easy 








task. The ships that moved the. armed 
forces across were needed for no other 
immediate purpose than to bring them 
home. 

Last week the War Department was 
again planning demobilization—a partial 
citbetk of strength to follow Germany’s 
collapse. How much more difficult it 
would be this time could not be under- 
estimated: 

America’s second AEF -is more than 
twice as large as its first. 

Now, with the Allies determined to 


occupy all of Germany, the United States - 


quota for the army of occupation will be 
proportionately higher. 

Even a greater factor: The stepped-up 
war against Japan will require larger 
numbers of battle-hardened fighters. 

These factors have to be considered in 
making any estimate, yet there is hope 
for the discharge of several hundred 
thousand veterans once Hitler is over- 


_ come. Last week, Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 


Hershey, Selective Service Director, 
“guessed” at a gradual release of from 
one to two million men. 


Fathers First? Demobilization has 
economic as well as emotional aspects: 
How will the return to civilian life be 
handled, and what groups will get 
priority? 


Rep. Hamilton Fish, of New York | 


last week argued one side: He proposed 
that all married men over 35 hcaenatel 
immediately after Germany js defeated. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt took an op- 

sing view" in answering the question, 
“Shouldn’t drafted fathers be released 
first when the war is over?” “No,” the 
first lady said: “I think release should 
come according to their physical condi- 
tion and length of service. Many unmar- 
ried men have as muth at e in re- 
turning home_as have fathers .. . [they] 
haven't had a chance to begin their lives, 
so it would not seem fair to make the 
fathers. a privileged group.” 


Points for GI Joe: But this factor in 
the human equation is only one of the 
questions that plague military authori- 
ties. The partial demobilization, when it 
comes, must not throw the whole military 
machine out of balance, lest the war 
against the Japs suffer thereby. Tenta- 
tively, therefore, the Army has let it be 
known. that a point system of grading, a 
sort of human priority plan, is now under 


tion. 

Points for discharge would bé*given 
for dependents, age, length of service, 
overseas duties, combat, decorations, and 
wounds. In addition, consideration might 
be given those whose professional or 
technical training has been interrupted. 
Discharges would go to those graded 
highest. 

Exceptions almost necessarily would 
cri fadagirengtadaset res tsar: ot 
able men who operate highly 


*Ladies’ Home Journal column, “If You Ask Me.” 
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wea ms, such as radar. Undoubtedly, 


combat teams and airmen seasoned in 
Europe also would be held under arms 
and later sent against the Japs. Thus 
the problem of replacements for — dis- 
charged members of such teams and 
crews undeniably would be difficult. 
But there appear to be at least three 
factors that would enhance the chance 
of a release for those rating it: (1) The 
Army of occupation probably will be 
made up primarily of volunteers who 
want to remain overseas. (2) Because 


of the nature of the Pacific Island fight- 


ing, smaller forces than-those in Europe 
ill be needed. (3) Selective Service will 
continue to draw from the youngest age 
brackets to make replacements. These 
other manpower facts were highlighted 
last week as the European military pic- 
ture became daily more brilliant. 

@ The Army designated eighteen Army 
posts—selected on the basis of surround- 
ing population densities—to serve as cen- 
ters for handling inductions, reassign- 
ment of overseas veterans, and dis- 
charges. It seemed probable that their 
chief function soon would be demobiliza- 
tion. . 

@ Gen. George C. Marshall, Army Chief 
of Staff, recommended that the “smallest 
possible” professional army be maintained 
after the war, but he emphasized that 
such a policy should be accompanied by 
compulsory military training to provide 
a citizen reserve. } 
@ The Navy Bureau of Personnel was 
considering a revised retirement system 
for older officers and men, with some dis- 
cussion that the age ceiling be reduced 
to 30. No wholesale discharges could be 
pect until after Japan had surren- 

ered, 
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Girl, Boy, and Job 


Ellen and Henry are like a lot of other 
people in Washington. Ellen works at 
the -War Production Board, where she 
stamps reports and records them. Henry 
is a clerk in the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration and keeps some sort of ship ac- 
counts. 

They are as loyal and patriotic as any 
Americans, but thoughts of days ahead 
nevertheless disturb their sleep. - They 
know that with victory a drastic change 
must come. They, like 137,000 other 
wartime government workers here, are 
asking: Shall we quit and go home now? 
Shall we stay a little longer? 

Ellen came here from Ohio in May 
1942. Henry, whose home is in Nebraska; 
arrived a month earlier. They met at a 
boardinghouse social and got married 
four months later. 


Problem in a Park: Sitting in Lafayette 
Park the other evening, Henry pulled out 
some notes. “I’ve been getting some 
dope,” he said, “which may -help us. 
Here’s a pamphlet from the Postwar 
Planning Committee of the Board of 
Trade. It says that Washington can 
look to the postwar period with confi- 
dence.” 

“Does it say what we'll eat?” Ellen 
asked. “Will the WPB and WSA still 
be... ?” 

“Let’s be calm,” said Henry. “I have 
some statistics from Civil Service and the 
Census Bureau too. This is what I have 
found.” 
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Pueblo’s Pellets: As most of the nation sweltered, Pueblo, Colo., had a foot-deep 
hail fall. The hail ranged from pebble to rock size. 
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“In June of this year—the latest repor 
—there were 270,000 Federal employes 
in Washington. About half, or 187,000, 
were wartime workers.” . 

“In line to lose their jobs,” added 
Ellen. if 

“Well,” said Henry, “the committee 
estimates there will a reduction of 
100,000 to 150,000 people in Federal 
employment here within a year or tw 
after the war. Here’s a little table sho 
ing possible maximum and minimum: 


Maximum Minim ti 


































































Non-war Agencies 120,000 - 97,000 
War and Navy 45,000 18,000} 
Other War Agencies 5,000 5,000 
Totals 170,000 120,000 









“The committee says to accept the 
maximum.” : } 

“Tll take the low road,” said Ellen: 
“We're both in war agencies. There are 
137,000 of us now. They say there'll be 
5,000 after the war. That looks like ¢ 
reduction of 182,000 to me.” 

“They figure expansion of some agefi- 
cies will absorb some wartime workers,” 
said Henry. a 






























































Go or Stay? “And your Pop will give 
ou a g permanent job right back 
ome now,” said Ellen. “How many men 

went into the armed forces from Wash- 
ington?” 7m 

“A hundred thousand,” said Henry, 

“and they estimate that 75,000 of them 
will be back. for jobs. No one seems 
















































workers.” ae 

“Enough,” said Ellen. “And they'te: 
entitled to jobs right away.” ae 

“Well,” said Henry, “how do you kno 
what to do? Everyone here is asking 
same thing. It’s true some peaceti 
agencies have lost employes to war 
agencies, and they'll go bac . But that’s | 
only a few thousand: It’s also true some 
agencies will increase after the or 
mainly the Veterans Bureau, and maybe” 
the Treasury to handle the simplified tax 
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“Unless—and please choke me if I’m! 
right—we: have a gigantic new. WP, 
said Ellen. i 

“There’s hardly a doubt the gove 
ment payroll will be bigger after the 
than it was before,” said Henry. “But 
won't be as big as it is now.” ar 

“Not by at least a hundred thousan 
said Ellen. “That’s a lot of jobs. 
please don’t tell me I must rememb 
I’m a war worker. I can’t forget it.” 

“We'd all like to stick until we're 
longer needed,” said Henry. “But 
can't blame a person for trying to: 
ahead.” \ 

Ellen gazed off through the big 
to the House. In the dusk it loo 
warm and inviting and secure. 
do we go from here, boys?” she ask 
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Fifth Anniversary of Conflict 
Finds Nazis Reeling and Beaten; 
Japs Facing Blows in Pacific 


The first two years of this greatest of 
)all conflicts were Hitler’s years. The third 
‘year the war hovered in the balance as 
‘Russia struggled to save itself, Britain 
‘fought to preserve the Middle East, and 
the United States gathered its strength. 
The fourth year was the year of prepara- 
|tion by the Allies. Axis hopes of victory 
‘had’ vanished. 

The fifth year, which ended Sept. 1, 
‘the anniversary of the Nazi invasion of 
Poland, was the year of Allied victory— 
of nearly complete victory over the Reich 
and of decisive steps against Japan. 


Testing Ground: The first Allied in- 
vasion troops set foot on the Continent 
of Europe on Sept. 3, 1943, the fourth 
“anniversary of Britain’s declaration of 
‘war on Germany. When they hopped 

} from Sicily into Calabria, at the toe of 
| the Italian boot, they were entering what 
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War Is Nearing Day of Decision 
After Year of Allied Victories 


was to be a testing ground for the Allied 
armies in the west. 

The Italian campaign really began 

a few days later with the announcement 
of the surrender of Italy on Sept. 8. Yet, 
strangely enough, it turned out to be, in 
many ways, the most disappointing and 
the hardest campaign the British and 
Americans had to fight. 
_- When the first British and American 
troops stormed ashore on the beaches of 
Salerno, they were met by concentrated 
fire of a full German panzer division, 
which had just moved into position. For 
a few days the issue hung in the balance. 
Then naval firepower and air power 
turned the scales. The Allies marched on 
to take Naples. 

A ghastly winter in the Italian moun- 
tains followed. It was a disheartening 
stalemate, unpleasantly reminiscent of 
the harsh struggles of Flanders in the 
last war. 

The Allies resolved to break that stale- 
mate. The method they chose was an- 
other amphibious hop, and the place and 
time were set by Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill himself. To that extent Church- 


ill must take the blame for the relative 
failure of the Anzio beachhead. The re- 
sult was another stalemate, which was 
broken in the spring when the Allies 
cracked the German lines and took Rome 
on June 4, ; 


Russian Juggernaut: The beginnin 
of the fifth Jes saw the Red Army al- 
ready well on the way toward one of the 
most remarkable series of victories ever 
run up by any force. ‘The ill-advised Ger- 
man summer offensive in the Orel region 


had collapsed. The Russians went over 


to the counterattack—which the Nazis 
had expected. But they hit the Wehr- 
macht with a power that continued to 
astound Berlin for emg & months. 

By the time winter had settled over 
the steppes and all normal campaigni 
should have halted, the Soviets -ha 
driven clear to the Dnieper River and 
regained a large part of the Ukraine. Un- 
fortunately for the Nazis, the season was 
what the Russians call “an orphan’s win- 
ter.” (It was so warm, comparatively 

ing, that not even orphans froze to 
eath.) This gave the Soviets priceless 
months ‘of mobility. 

Using all the tricks of mechanized 
warfare, the Red Army time and time 
again broke throu e German lines 
and defeated the efforts of Marshal Fritz 
von Mannstein, Nazi commander in the 
south, to stabilize the front. 

On the whole, however, the Wehr- 
macht retained its old skill at maneuver, 
although the Russians surpassed it in the 
use of combined tank, plane, and in- 
fantry forces. The result was that the 
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Lonpvon (by wireless)}—-On June 
22.a member of Parliament said in the 
House of Commons: “The world’s ship- 
paling capacity today . . . is sufficient 
to build in one year a mercantile ma- 
rine of as great a tonnage as the whole 
mercantile marine of the whole world 
in prewar days.” And some time before, 
Sir Richard Fairey, director general of 
the British Air Commission, speaking 
in Vancouver, said: “Britain could tum 
out enough planes in three days to last 
all the world’s: commercial airlines for 
five years.” 

Accepting these statements as sub- 
stantially correct, then no doubt is left 
why war arose, why for three years the 
Germans triumphed, why today they are 
doomed, and why the fate of Japan is 
already sealed. The only doubt that re- 
mains is what is going to emerge out 
of this vulcanalia? 

All along the line and in every sub- 
theater the war machine has triumphed. 
What is its dominant characteristic? 
With Galileo the answer is: Eppur’ si 
muove—movement is its. soul. 

It was the machine which drove the 
Germans to the North Cape, Crete, the 
Spanish border, and the Volga. And 
today it is the machine which is driv- 
ing them back to their frontiers and 
which inevitably will crush them in 
chaos within their limits. 

‘ Wars today are won on‘the drawing 
board, in the factory forge, and in the 
shipyard. As William, James once said: 
“Battles are only a sort of public veri- 
fication of the mastery gained <r g 


_§ ‘peace’ intervals.” And it may be added, 





The Triumph of the Machine 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C. B., C. B. E., D.S. O., British Army, Ret. 


also in “peace” areas beyond the battle- 
fields. 

Today the major tactical fact in the 
“public verification” is velocity. In bat- 
tles as they are now fought, unless both 
sides are exhausted or a narrow front 
can be found, you can do only one of 
two things—advance or retire. 

A year ago the Germans began to talk 
“elastic defensive.” In velocity warfare, 
there is no such thing. There is not even 
such a thing as defensive at all. Instead 
there is offensive which must always be 
elastic—that is, measured in ‘terms of 
the maximum power machines are cap- 
able of developing and no more, for it 
is not omnipotent. 

Had the Germans tumbled to this 
before the war, they would have been 
prepared to invade the British Isles. 
Had they tumbled to it in the winter 
of 1942-43, they would have turned 
tail before the Russian counterattack 
developed and raced back to the Dnie- 
per or beyond. They: would have col- 
ected their forces there, given them a 
breather, and then when their enemy 
came up panting, lashed out and hit 
him on the jaw. 

In. a fist fight without rules, if the 
more exhausted fighter gets into a 
clinch, he is doomed. Instead he must 


. use his feet, break away, recover his 


breath, and only then resume the at- 
tack. 

The Germans did not do this. They 
clinched and clinched. And now comes 
the astonishing thing. Having proved 
the Maginot Line a paper. partition, 
they fell back to the Maginot idea in a 


- the face of the velocity of the Anglo- } 
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semi-mobile form. They formed “hed: 4 i 
hogs” along their front linked toge 
by weakly held or vacant spaces. Thi 


us” 
their front became. a Maginot sieve to” 
in 
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the Russian land power. : 
And what was the Atlantic Wall 


a Re eR 


American sea power? Nothing other ¢ 
than a row of German mousetraps, 7) 
What could the Germans have done? 
Again one thing only: Retire so as to} 
be better placed to spring. Yet was this }) 
possible in the face of their enemy's 4 
ever-increasing machine power in the 

air? The answer is doubtful because air §/ 
power is war velocity in the maximum. } 


Thus the machine has triumphed 
in every field. In Norway, in France, in ) 
Crete, in Russia, in Africa, and now § 
once again in France. ; 

This machine is lord of battles be- 
cause it is master of the forge. Vulcan” 
is god of this age and though he may 
soon sheathe his sword, yet will his § 
hammer go on ringing. Despot of war, }) 
is he once again to become tyrant of a 
peace? 4 

If today victory’ can be 
building a total tonnage of 
prewar mercantile: marine in one year 
and in three days aircraft enough to 
supply postwar commercial airlines for { 
five, peace can be lost by this very sur- | 
feit of power; for how is it to be - 
sumed once the greed for war is sa’ . 
Is the machine once again to triumph? §| 
Or this time will man triumph over the {) 
machine? These are the questions the” 
approaching victory is forming. : 
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Germans were able successfully to trade 
space for time. The Ukraine, of course, 
was valuable to them. But still it was ex- 
pendable. They spent it. By late spring 
in 1944 the Russian drive came to a halt. 
And the German armies were still intact 
in a military sense. 

. race es = the north’ the nite 

ad gained another victory. They crac 
the German lines and freed Leningrad 

‘from a bloody 27-month siege. 

_ Through May and June the Germans 
tried. to. divine where. the next blow 
would fall. The Russians concentrated 
on bringing up enormous quantities of 
men and supplies. This was to be the 
greatest Soviet effort of all—the blow to 
end the war in. 1944. 

Marshal Stalin chose June 22 as the 
day to strike—almost the anniversary of 
the German and Napoleonic invasions of 
Russia. Massed batteries of Red artillery 
‘and rocket launchers 


-Yoared; 45-ton KV : 


tanks swept forward; infantry pushed 
after them holding open the breaches in 
the enemy lines. 


Nazi Disaster: With a crash the whole 
Nazi Fatherland Line across White Rus- 
sia collapsed. The German High Com- 
mand had guessed wrong. They thought 
the Russian drive was coming in the 
center toward Lwéw. The result was that 
the Russians were able, as the Germans 
put it, to restore mobility to the White 
Russian front. Their | battle pe s of 
tanks, self-propelled guns, and infantry 
slashed Sores - German-held _ 
tory, .as y day new sections of the 
front flared. into action. 

By mid-July the Nazis had been thrown 
back into Central Poland and their Bal- 
tic armies pushed’ against the sea. The 
Russians were at the gates of Warsaw. 
As the Nazis now admit, they have never 


been closer to utter disaster: Then some-_ 


how, by a supreme effort, the Red 
was halted. ne 
The Germans had the right to say th 
had won a great defensive success, 
the cost soon became evident. On Au 
20, the Red Army struck at Rumania. 
military break-through was followed 
three days by the collapse of the RB 
manian state. King Michael sued 

peace. The road to the Balkans was of 
and a triumphant Russian Army, ridi 
in American jeeps and trucks, pour 
toward Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Hv 
gary. For the German divisions th 
might have held the Red flood ' 
from Rumania were the ones that 
been used to stop the Russians b 
‘Warsaw. nM 


_ /D Day Arrives: The invasion of F 
came on ‘June 6, about three years after 
the Russians would have liked~to have: 
had it start. The trouble was that 
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“Moscow meant by a second front was. 
om the conception of . 


entirely different 
‘British-American strategists. at the 
Russians wanted was anything that 
would draw 80 Nazi divisions from the 
eastern front. What the British and Amer- 
‘icans envisaged was a blow that would 
crack German resistance in the west. 
That was the explanation of the long 
-and sometimes bitter dispute between 
Moscow and London and Washington. 
~The Anglo-American view prevailed. 
What has happened since D Day has 
‘underscored the validity of the judg- 
“ment. < 
__ D Day was set at the Teheran con- 
‘ference. The Germans knew it was com- 
ing and based their strategy on be- 
‘ing able either to throw the invaders 
back into the sea or contain the beach- 
The Allies achieved a degree of sur- 
| prise. The Germans had expected a 
penst ag — ee a4 Calais region. Long 
~ after ay they kept on. expecting it, 
‘hesitating to throw their full a ve 
‘against the forces in Normandy. 
_ Allied air forces had paved the way 
in the 1943-44 winter bombing of Ger- 
man industrial areas. When D Day ar- 
rived, German mobility had been re- 


duced by blows at transport. And the 


belonged 
ies. 

The Nazi strategy of containing the 
beachhead collapsed when. the American 
Army achieved its break-through at St. 
Lé on July 25. Seldom has a_break- 
through been so rapidly and skillfully 
exploited. The dash of Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton’s Third nie across Brittany 
was suddenly turn and_ directed 
straight across France toward Paris. It 
then curled up to trap the Germans 
in the Falaise pocket. The Nazis’ counter- 
strategy of attempting to arate the 
American from the British and Canadian 
armies by a blow through to the sea at 
“Avranches failed. 


almost entirely to the 


That failure sealed the fate of the 


German armies in France. The next steps 
followed one another with the rapidity 
of a modern barrage. The American Sev- 
enth Army landed in Southern France. 
Supported by French divisions, it utterly 
broke the German Nineteenth Army. 

As this clock-work strategy ded, 
Paris suddenly decided to liberate itself. 
It almost did, but at the last moment 
Allied divisions had to be diverted to 
free the city. 

The Allied armies which last week 


rolled north of Paris over the battlefields 
of the last war were bound for the Reich. 
They also deprived the Germans of the 
Channel area where their greatest coun- 
ter weapon, the flying bomb, was 
launched against London. 


Blows in the Pacific: It was the ex- 
pectation in Tokyo—and to a certain ex- 
tent in Washington also—that the con- 
centration of vast forces in the E 
war would necessitate merely a holding 
campaign in the Pacific. But such was 
the power mobilized by the United 
States that it was possible to mount the 
main offensive against the Japs at the 
same time. # : 

The preliminary work had been done 
by the forces of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and Admiral William F. Halsey Jr. in 
the Southwest and South Pacific. The 
Allied flank in that area was covered. 
During the year it was extended by a 
series of amphibious hops that advanced 


‘the front from Bougainville all along 


Northem New Guinea and to within 
striking distance of the Philippines. 

The way was.thus secured for the 
main blow—the United States Navy's 
step-by-step drive straight across the 
Pacific. 
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The War in the Seven Seas 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 
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In mentioning the naval factors 
which have influenced most vitally the 
course of the global war, only the high 

ts can be touched. In the Atlantic 
success of the anti-submarine cam- 
ign stands foremost. Until this Nazi 
caus was defeated, “a4 aentenes 
amphibious operations, the greatest o 
which has been the western invasion, 
could be undertaken with any assurance 
of success. The past year has seen many 
Nazi submarines destroyed, more than 
the Germans could replace. The total 
sunk is over 500. Allied sea and air con- 
trol have driven the Nazi surface fleet 
to its last lair, the Baltic. ; 

In -the Black Sea, the most important 
event was the recapture of the Crimea 
andthe important naval base of Sevas- 
topol in May. With the previous occu- 
pation of the base at Novorossiisk, it 

ve the Russians control of the Black 


In the Barents Sea, almost the last 
chance of Nazi opposition was ended 
with the sinking of the Schamhorst and 


the crippling of the Tirpitz. Murmansk 
convoys now run practically free of 
danger.. 

In the Mediterranean, the eet 
single event was the freeing of that sea 
for Allied traffic. Tunisia paved the 


. fensive. 


way. Sicily was the follow-up. The in- 
vasion of Italy gave the Allies air bases 
to attack the Balkans and the Reich. 
Air and sea control there made the in- 
vasion of Southern France: possible. 


As for the Far East—unlike the 
war in Europe—nowhere in this area 
except in Burma and China and in our 
submarine hay on a Allies 
yet penetrated beyond the Jap defense 
perimeter and struck at the heart of 
Jap resistance. Because naval and trans- 
port craft had to be assigned to the 
European fronts, no offensive could be 
started in the Indian Ocean area. 

Within the area of greatest Ja 
resistance, ed on the east by the 
line running from the homeland throu 
Formosa and the Philippines to 
Netherlands Indies, on the west by 
Burma and China and the Malay Pen- 
insula, and on the south by the Indies, 
the campaign in Burma has been in- 
conclusive and that in China purely de- 
with our submarines have 
continuous blows been struck at -Ja- 
pan’s weak spots, shipping. 


To date the toll of Jap naval and 
merchant craft by our submarines 
amounts to 728. Fifty-eight of these 


craft have been w: . We have lost 
26 submarines through enemy action. 
Our air and sea campaign against Jap 


shipping, coupled with .our: by-passin 

strategy, have forced the Japs to wien 
—_ of youd subs Fataye the attack role 
and put them in the transport service 
which, may partially account for the 
rather ineffective Jap submarine of- 


- fensive. Our sea campaign within the 


zone of Jap resistance, and our con-. 
stant air attacks originating from be- 
yond the perimeter have made serious 
inroads on Jap resources of supply. 

In both the Central and Southwest 
Pacific there have been many brilliant 
tactical ae, including those of 
Saipan, and the very effective 
air work in New Guinea areas. In this 
area, air power has neutralized many 
Jap resistance centers. Yet brilliant as’ 
are these tactical operations the palm 
must go to the strategy which made 
these things possible. aint 

In the Southwest ‘Pacific and along 
the shores of Northern New Guinea, 


the Allies adopted a strategy which 
seized only the key points for the 
time being by- the others. ‘Thus 


a new concept of modern war was put 
into execution. It has carried us far 
and fast. po 
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In the world of tomorrow — after this war is won 
— vast new horizons will open for world commerce. 
Far away places that are war names now, give promise 
of becoming thriving commercial centers. The goods 
‘of America and of other nations will find new world 
wide markets and new uses. Trade will be carried 
on in many tongues. New friendships and new 
understanding . .. today and tomorrow... will 
lay the foundations for postwar commerce such as 
the world has never known. 

_ America’s expanded Merchant Marine, her wealth 
of resources, and her productive genius and capacity 
will put this nation in the strategic center of acceler- 
ated trade. Huge quantities of America’s goods that 
will stream to world markets and the goods of other 


Tomorrow, as they are now, 
the Norfolk and Western's staff 
of foreign freight experts — 
men with years of training and 
experience — will be on hand 
to render every possible assist- 
ance to your export and import 
shipping problems. 
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nations that will come to American markets . . . will 
move through the great port of Norfolk, Va. — served 
by the Norfolk and Western Railway. 

Traversing one of the most productive manufac- 
turing, mining and agricultural regions of America, 
the lines of the Norfolk and Western provide a direct 
route between the Midwest and the Virginias and 
Carolinas, to and from the year-round, ice-free port 
of Norfolk. 

Today, the Norfolk and Western’s extensive ocean 
terminals are handling cargoes of war... helping 
to speed the day of Victory. Tomorrow, when the 
war is won, the railroad’s tidewater terminals at Nor- 
folk will handle cargoes of the world . 
peace and progress. 


. . cargoes of 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS... AM UNITED FOR VICTORY/ 





"Young man—you have it!” said the Wizard of Menlo Park 


T IS A warm August evening in 
1896. Around a banquet table on 
Long Island sit Thomas A. Edison 
and the country’s leading men of the 
electrical industry. 

The talk swings naturally to poli- 
tics, to Bryan and McKinley and the 
Cuban situation—then back again to 
business. There is high discussion 
about storage batteries to drive Amer- 
ica’s “‘horseless carriages”. Someone 
points to young Henry Ford, Chief 
Engineer of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, and says: “‘There’s a man who 
has built a gas car!”’ 

At once, Edison eagerly begins to 
ask questions—and to listen. “How 


do you explode the gas in the cylin- 
der—by contact or by a spark?” 

On the back of a menu, Henry 
Ford sketches the details of his en- 
gine. Edisonin hisenthusiasm thumps 
the tableso hard the glassware tinkles. 

“Young man, that’s the thing— 
you have it. Keep at it. Your car is 
self-contained—carries its own power 
plant—no fire, no boiler, no smoke, 
and no steam. Keep at it!” 

Here was just the challenge and 
encouragement which Henry Ford 
needed most. It was something he 
never forgot. And through the years, 
keeping-at-it has remained a firm 
tradition of the Ford Motor Company 


as it has moved forward in the crea- 
tion of 30 million cars and trucks. 

It is this keeping-at-it in research, 
in engineering and production, that 
has made the Ford name a synonym 
for smart, comfortable, economical 
transportation, priced to serve the 
needs of the greatest number. 

In peaceful days ahead, the new 
Ford, Mercury and Lincoln cars will 
reflect all the established Ford skills 
and inventiveness. Their advanced 
styliag will match their quality lead- 
ership. They will benefit by the newer 
knowledge of materials and tech- 
niques being achieved as Ford keeps 
at it in making tools for victory. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Road to Unity 
Conferences of Quebec, Moscow, 
and Teheran Shaped Course of War 


The fifth year of the war will go down 
in history as the year in which the 
British-American-Russian alliance be- 
came a reality. In other war -years it 
had rested on shaky ground because 
the Russian demand for a second front 
was unfulfilled. Thus, agreement on the 
second front became the pre-condition 
for Allied unity. 

The first move was the Quebec con- 
ference in August. It was almost entirely 
a British and American affair, largely 
devoted to ironing out problems in the 
Pacific and the Far East. However, be- 
fore President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill left they mapped out the 
road that led to Moscow and Teheran. 

The next step was the Moscow con- 
ference. It was the culmination of ef- 
forts of American and British diplomats 
to “sit down at a table” with the Rus- 
sians. Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
despite his age, flew to the Soviet cap- 
ital. So did Foreign Secretary Anthon 
Eden. With their advisers they met wi 
Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff Molo- 
toff in the antique grandeur of Spiri- 
donovka Palace and the lights burned 
‘ late even for Moscow during that his- 
toric week in October. 


The declarations of Moscow. were the. 


* harvest of the deliberations. They set 

up the vi four-power alliance of 
the United States, Britain, Russia; and 
China; established a European Advisory 
Commission in London; guaranteed the 
independence of Austria; and warned 
the Nazis that they would pay for their 
crimes, 


Shepton a Russian: The meeting of 
President . Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, and Premier Stalin naturally 
followed the Moscow conference. The 
idea was one particularly dear to the 
President, who ‘has always - maintained 
that international problems could be 
solved if only the national leaders would 
sit down, face to face. Re 


It didn’t quite work out ‘that way at 


Teheran. The latent antagonism between 
Stalin and. Churchill often came to the 
surface. Stalin suspected the Prime Min- 


ister with.all the- di which a twen- : 


tieth-century. revolutionary Russia has 
felt for what it considers an imperialist 
Britain, «And Churchill sometimes 
seemed to look at Stalin through the eyes 


of Kipling. Perhaps he could still see. 


armies on the Khyber Pass, the armies 
of “the Bear that walks like a man.” 
The President acted 
between the’ highly charged 
ot the Marshal 
the end, military agreement was achieved 
and political agreement emerged as at 
least something better than a promise. 


-as an» insulator: 
siti 
the Prime Minister. In. . 
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Just before the Teheran conference, 
the President also undertook to reconcile 
the views of Churchill with those of 
Chiang Kai-shek and to lay out a plan 
for dealing with a defeated Japan and 
shapin e future of the Far East. 
The Chinese leader-flew to. Cairo. With 
Churchill and Roosevelt’ he hammered 
out the Cairo agreement which foresaw 
the eventual limitation of Japanese power 
to the home islands. 


Polish Rift: The road to Allied agree- 
ment has been lined with -stumbling 
blocks. Possibly the most important prob- 
lem dividing the Russians from the Brit- 
ish and Americans was that of Poland. 
Until the death of Gen. Wladyslaw Sikor- 
ski, the Polish Premiier, it had seemed that 
the difficulty. could be solved amicably. 
But after his soothing influence was re- 
moved, a nationalist and in many §in- 
stances reactionary Polish government in 
London. ran -headlong into’ the Soviet 
determination to keep those sections of 
Poland annexed in ‘1939. 

Washington and. London vainly :at- 


‘tempted to bring the two together.’ The 


Poles refused to make any territorial 


As the Red Army crossed the Polish 
frontier, the became acute. The 
Russians had sponsored a Polish Com- 
mittee of National Liberation which they 
seemed to consider strong enough to set 
up ‘as an ‘actual Polish government. But 





Views reconciled: Stalin, Roosevelt, and Churchill at Teheran 


































International 


at this juncture the counsel of both Lon- 
don and Washington prevailed and Pre- 
mier Stanislaw Mikolajezyk flew to Mos- 
cow and received the Russian terms, 


Problem of France: Next to Poland, ~ 
the most acute diplomatic problem con- | 
fronting the grand alliance was that of 
France. Power — and personal an- = {| 
tagonisms made it worse. President: © 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill | 
were both on bad personal terms with — 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle while some sec- 
tions of British opinion, led by Field — 
Marshal Smuts, considered France to be 
finished as a great power. On the:French 
side, whatever his personal position, de 
Gaulle had come to qrohaline the re- 
sistance of. France and its chances of || 
revival. as 

To a large extent, the problem solved | 
itself. The invading Allied armies found | 
oe ver berate é ot that tae a 
in accept e Ga as a symDi || 
but. as little more. Instead of the political ai | 
apathy -the British and Americans had - 


expected, France turned out. to be more |j 
alive politically than ever. The solution  {} 
that might have been arrived at in the — || 


beginning then be e the. obvious one: 
to allow de Gaulle and the French peo- ~ 
ple to work out their own salvation in |) 
the certainty that no one was going*to — 

be able to impose a dictatorship on the | 
sort of France ‘that had’ risen against the 
Germans. 


The Campaigns 
That Sealed ° 
Axis Defeat 


The past year sealed the fate of 
the Axis in Italy, France, Russia, 
and the Pacific. These: maps by 
NEWSWEEK artists show graphical- 
ly the course of the cam aigns that 
brought disaster to Hitler’s Wehr- 
macht and point the way: toward 
final victory in the Pacific. 

As the war enters its sixth year, 
the Nazi armies have been routed 
in France, Belgium, and Italy. And 
Allied armor, rolling forward to the 
battle of Germany, as reached the 
borders of Hitler's “Holy: Soil”; 
ahead lies the West. Wall and the 
Reich. 

Soviet armies have poured into 
the Balkans ‘and are_threatenin 
Hungary. To the north other R 

_- armies are at the gates of Warsaw 
and the borders of East. Prussia. 

In the Pacific, United States 
naval forces are cutting off Japan’s 
bases and supply lines within strik- 
ing distance of the Philippines. 
From China, American B-29 bomb- 
ers have struck Japan and Man- 

: ' churia to give the Japanese mili- 
The Allied drives up the boot of Italy gained. momentum after a hard winter struggle tary a foretaste of blows to come 
in the hills below Rome. Then came the invasion of Southern France. against the home islands. 
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Step by. step through the islands of the Pacific toward the Philippines and Tokyo. From bases in. 
China came American ah blows on Japan and Manchuria 
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engili §$ Dieppe . 
Cherbourg  & 
INVASION FORCES 
EXPAND BEACHHEAD Mam 
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Le Havre,. 


Lorient 
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The American forces break out of the Normandy . 
beachhead and smash across Brittany 


GERMAN SEVENTH AND 
FIFTH ARMIES TRAPPED 


Cherbourg 


COLUMNS RACE FOR 
BRETON PORTS> 
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Lorient . : “ SES THIRD AMERICAN ARMY x 
St. Nazaire : ee OUTFLANKS NAZIS AND 
|| DASHES BEYOND PARIS 
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d Newsweek—Roth— 

The racing columns circle east and north trapping 

and separating the Nazi forces 
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France liberated, the Allied armies roll toward The tremendous Soviet campaigns of 1943-44 that carried Red 
the Reich for the battle of Germany armies to the Balkans and the borders of East Prussia 
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The Shape of Europe 


Joseph S. Evans Jr., chief of the News- 
WEEK bureau in London, cabled the fol- 


lowing outline of British thinking on post- 


war problems. 


Continued close collaboration with the 
United States and Russia is the corner- 
stone of Britain’s postwar policy. With 
re: to Europe, however, it is well 
understood here that Americans believe 
European affairs are primarily a matter 
for Europeans to settle and that the main 
interest of Americans is that- Europe 
should emerge as a working organization 
which never again will prove the breed- 
ing ground for war. 

It is axiomatic that Europe is the real 
kernel of the problem of world security. 
When the war ends‘ Western Europe will 
appear outwardly much as it did in 1939 
or even 1914, But Eastern Europe will be 





very different, with Russia emerging as 
a greater power than ever. Therefore Brit- 


ain attaches great im 
friendship and colla 


rtance to increased 
ration with Russia. 


a 





Originally Britain was. reluctant to’ go 
all the way with Russia, because it lonedk 
social revolution. and the danger of Euro- "| 

leadership passing to the Russians. . 


ut now it has ‘become realistic. Its for- 


eign policy follows the belief that Stalin. e 


has no wish to encourage 


unism 
throughout Europe. . 


Russian insistence on the ‘establish. 


ment of a series of Eastern European 
states, independent and strong but friend- 


‘ly, evidently has. prevailed with both 


Britain and the United States. Britain 
has agreed -to Russia’s solution of the 


‘Baltic problem, has approved the Soviet 


peace terms for Finland, and has accept- 
ed. with only slight reluctance the basic 
Russian plan for Poland—the eastern 
frontier ‘approximating the Curzon Line 
with compensation for Poland in the 
west. It has also endorsed the Russian-ap- 
proved Rumanian scheme for the occu- 
pation of Transylvania. 

As a complement to the drawing to- 
gar of Eastern European nations un- 

er Russian leadership, Britain counts 
on cementing relations between the Brit- 






ish” ‘Commonwealth and the countries of 


-Western. Europe — Belgium, Holland, 
‘France, and Norway. 


Britain is emphatic that France must 
and will—perhaps sooner than generally 
ey A cle ae 
country 
ened as it es with Britain a baling 
role. in’ rehabilitating E There. is 
little disposition here ony 2 to .. worry 
about the revolutionary ferment uncov- 
ered in France. 

In the most important field of all— 
the postwar treatment of Germany—the 
United States, Britain, and Russia: facaakead: 
are substantially agreed. The principal 
point of that agreement is that Germany 
shall be deprived of the power to make 
war at any time in the foreseeable future. 

No details of the par whereby that 
objective is to be ac can be re- 
vealed. But the peace on be as strong 
as possible without sowing the seeds of 


another war. It will be severe but just, 


and its application will be. gove: 


conditions found in Germany when the 


end comes. 
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ik have ‘most of ’ 


Our On in the Postwar World 2 


The hole of the United States in. 
the world after the war can be as great 


as the American people and their gov-' 


ernment have the wit and determina- 
tion to make it. 


When Germany and Japan’ have; 
been’ disarmed, we .will have a eit . 


from two to four times the size of 


others combined, with more carriers: 
than even the naval air zealots dreamed ; 
of two years ago. Our air forces will ; 
s twice the size of all others . 
and without real competi-* 
tion in the long-range bomber’ cate-. 
gory. Our ground forces, if not.the ~ will 


be perha 


most numerous, will be unmatched im 


_ striking power, (Let us not forget that 
the Russian Army. rolls 


chiefly: on 
American wheels and that in certain 
lines its equi 

ferior to at 3 yo at and : the 


co the iro 


forces almost anywhere 

to supply them. 
ee Sorento aperygmg vac. ea 
f sesame ecerntinn 
ae ee ve wi ee on relative 
elon have a majority of, the 
: weds merchant marine most of 
D Ee 
a 
q 


e transport planes in 
the world, together with crews to 
maintain 


“far in excess.of any 


‘capacity. » We: will. 


and fly them, and the plants . 


by. ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


to manufacturé n new and better planes 


able peace- 
time need. 


Among the major - belligerents, we 
will be the only one to emerge without 
serious physical damage to the home 


> plant—excepting only the further de- 


pletion of our mineral resources. Our 
productivity has been immensely in- 
by the war. At its close we 
will: have Barend half of the world’s 
“total manufacturing capacity. 
Although .grievous, our Casualties... 


war did in Britain, France, Germ: 


have acquired new skills, 
We are not torn by strife nor threat- 
ened with social u aoent iea Our 


para new 


not gut a generation, as the last 1 


“disarm ourselves, and 
Ay om whatever shape it muy 


“‘Alough we may not be liked as 
much as we we deserve to be, 
we have, among all the larger nations, 
probably the scent fund ' of ‘ good 
will among other peoples. We are a 
symbol of democracy. to. most of the 
world and of productivity to nearly all 
of it. No powerful state has been less 
feared by smaller nations; Our aspira- 
tions are in tune with those of-most 
of the peoples of the world. 
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The Major Contributions of the Three Strangest Allies 
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GREAT BRITAIN. FRANCE POLAND 
sept. 1 1939 JUNE 22 1940 sept. 27 1939 


U.S. S.R. 
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Newsweek 


Through the blitz raids of 1940-41 Britain stood alone after the fall of Poland and France 
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Finns Keep Honor in Armistice 


as Nazi Vassals‘Throw off Yoke 


Hitler’s Friends-by-Foree 


‘Tear Up Their Ersatz Treaties; 
Each Hunts Easy Way Out.” 


Germany started without a_ single 
fighting ally. In the course of the war 
Hitler picked most of the governments 
ef Europe, puppet and otherwise, as 


|. partners. By last week the rush of the 


Axis allies to break away had become a 
stampede and the Reich faced the pros- 
pect of ending the war as it began—alone. 
Rumania had been the first to go—in 

‘a scramble to board the Allied band- 
wagon. Bulgaria last week was still en- 
aged in trying to sneak out the back 
Boor. Finland, on the other hand, man- 
aged to walk out of the Axis with its head 
held high by getting the Germans to 
‘leave peacefully and obtaining an armis- 


- tice with Russia. As for the other, dupes, 


they still were locked in the Nazi fortress. 


Rumania: The Russian occupation of 
Bucharest and a large part of Rumania 
was the visible sign that the Rumanians 





there to wait 


had carried out their end of the bargain 
they struck with the Soviet two weeks 
ago. The next move was for a;Ruman- 
ian peace delegation to fly tp. Moscow, 


then to collect the reward. This was al- 
most certain to be half of the Transylvan- 
ian territory taken from Rumania by the 
Axis in 1940 and given to Hungary. The 
United States and Britain did not en- 
tirely approve of the Russian intention 
of. turning over to the. Rumanians this 
region of extremely mixed population but 
in deference to Moscow's paramount in- 
terest in the Balkans they acceded. 


Hungary: With the aid of German 
troops, who for the third time in this war 
“invaded” Budapest, the war party pre- 
vailed over the peace advocates and Pre- 
mier Doeme Sztojay’s wavering Cabinet 
fell on Aug. 29. It was immediately ‘re- 


placed by a full-dress military dictator- 
ship with Col. Gen. Vitéz Géza Lakatés 
as Premier and Lt. Gen. Gustav Hennyey 
as Foreign Minister. Two days later, the 
German Transcontinent news agency an- 
nounced that the ousted Sztojay “died at 


Associated Press 


Puppet and Pecksniff: Now even Tiso's Slovakia is trying to wriggle away 


’ 


or the Soviet. terms and | 


noon, today,” but the following day it re- 
canted, declaring that its own report 
ie Fe tele 

’ The new Premier, a former command- 
er-on the Russian front, warned the nu- 
tion in a radio address. on Sept. 1 that 
the road ahead was “perhaps the miost 
difficult in Hungary's - ry, and that 
“everybody must know: that it is now a 
question of life or death.” He pledged 


- all the country’s armed forces to the de- 


fense of Transylvania and ‘threatened 
drastic measures against “chicken-heart- 
edness and rumormongers.” _ 


Slovakia: Simultaneously, Festung Eu- 
oe peak ited grag its back yard. 
revolt swept the little puppet 
are ener 

0 m anes, e num- 
bate of Slovak officers: and soldiers went 
over to the long-active Partisans. In a 
few days the combined insurgent forces 
seized most of the mountainous interior. 
President Josef Tiso, a Catholic prelate, 
arrested his Commander-in-Chief, Gen. 
Ferdinand Catlos, as a “traitor,” while 
German troops came to help: “maintain 
law and order.” 


Bulgaria: With the Red Army poised 
along the Rumanian-Bulgarian border, 
the Allies were in a position to enforce 
their demand that Sofia follow the ex- 
ample of Bucharest, or at least yield 
transit rights and -bases of operation 
against the Nazis, This, Premier Ivan 
Bagrianoff and his Cabinet: were reluc- 
‘tant to do, and on Sept. 1 they resigned 
after the Soviet press and the Free Yugo- 
slav radio of Marshal. Tito had bitterly 
denounced Sofia’s “false: maneuvers.” 

The following day an angry mob clam- 


ored in the streets of Sofia-for a declara- — 


tion. of war on Germany. The frightened 
Regency Council appointed a new gov- 
ernment which Berlin labeled “leftist” 
and which appeared to be’ acceptable to 


the Allies. The name of the new Pre- 


mier and Foreign Minister—Constantin 


. (“Kosta”). Muraviev—had a. distinct. ring 


of surrender, He was minister of war in 
the Agrarian Cabinet of the pro-Entente 
Premier Alexander Stambx , who 
signed the Treaty of Neuilly (1019) with 
the Allies. | eis 

But perhaps more -significant was the 
efitry into the néw Cabinet, as iminister 


anti-German head. of the Democratic 


party; former Premier Nikola Mushanoff,. 


who since 1988 had been the recognized 
leader of all opposition forces in Parlia- 
ment. The government shake-up in Sofia 
caused a “of the 


_ armistice negotiations whieh the outgoing 
~ Cabinet already had initiated with British 


: Finland: The Finns, atJong last, moved 


ee ee cadiee, ore — 
intrigue, dip » Or oratory... 

mier Anders V. Hackzell simply broad- 
cast ah address to the nation in which he 
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A patrol of the FFI, varied in sex and uniform, hugs the wall of a Paris 
street as it routs out snipers still hiding in the capital 


announced that the Reich would with- 
draw its troops from Finland by Sept. 15, 
and that the Finns on Aug. 25 had asked 


the Russians if they would receive an - 


armistice delegation. Moscow agreed, and 
hostilities on the 450-mile southern Finn- 
ish front ceased at 8 a.m. Sept. 4. By 
that.time the Germans were already pour- 
ing out of Finland to northern Norway, 
and the Finnish peace mission was be- 
lieved on its way to Moscow. 

_- Hackzell dealt with both the Germans 
and his own people with complete frank- 
ness. He said that in April, when the 
Finns had an opportunity to deal with 
Moscow, the military situation: was “not 
so bad, but'as a result of the Soviet of- 
fensive in June our forces had to be 
withdrawn. The military situation has 
also become worse for Germany. Ger- 
many has had to use all her available 
forces for the defense of her own home- 
land. Many German forces no longer 
believe in victory.” 

That last sentence must have stung in 
Berlin. Hackzell went on to explain that 
the Reich could not give Finland “suffi- 
cient help” and that the Wehrmacht was 
“about to lose the southern shore of the 
Gulf of Finland.” The Premier dismissed 
the agreement made by former Presi- 
dent Rysto Ryti to continue the fight 
on Germany’s side as a al un- 
dertaking which did not. bind Finland 
as such. 

To. the Finns themselves, Hackzell 
held out no hope of leniency.:He merely 
said the Soviet had not demanded -un- 
conditional surrender. He did not know 
what the terms would be and he warned: 
“Today’s decision means a. sacrifice, the 
extent of which we do not know.” — 
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Americans in Paris 
City Is Healthy, Women Pretty, 
Feelthy Peecture Man Still There 


Now suddenly far behind the fighting 
lines, Paris catches its breath in the fash- 
ion here described by Al’ Newman, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent: 


This most civilized of all cities still 
wears the raffish air of a Western frontier 
town. Occasional shots pop hollowly in 
the dark streets, and the dead are peeled 
off the pavements in the morning. You 
can hear fitful thunderclaps far away to 
the northeast, but nobody here knows 
just where the battle and armies have 
wandered off to. To heighten the effect 
the Luftwaffe favors us with occasional 
night raids. - “4 

During the daylight hours there are 
parades and more press conferences than 
ever before in the history of journalism. 
There are cerenionies, for example, over 
the arrival of the first food, presumably 
with some general throwing out the first 
wholewheat bun of the season. Through 
all this, souvenir sellers do a brisk trade 


‘in’ Allied flags and ribbons. To an old 


football fan like your correspondent the 
scene brings nostalgic memories of the 
Yale bowl after a game with the hawkers 
shouting “Getcher winning colors here.” 
Former vendors of feelthy 

sidle furtively through sidewalk 
selling postcards of de Gaulle (“guaran- 
tee A soeai on German papier, Mon- 
Si oz 


.. By contrast with buzz-bombed London, 
the streets of Paris are thronged. Prac- 


s 


- Jeft off and ‘she-told me the latest.sheal 


now 
cafés ° 
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tically all traffic is bicycle and the pedes- ” 
trian hasn’t a chance. No gasoline is avail- | 
able for civilian use and the lack of elec-’ j) 
tric power has forced the stoppage of” 
the Métro. 4 

Prices are absolutely out of si 
most of the press corps is strand 4 
ing money from London to bail them- | 
selves out from hostelries ‘where bills |) 
mount day by day. The scene outside the || 
Hétels Scribe and Grand has all the bet- | 
ter aspects of Custer’s Last Stand. The ~ 
curbs are lined with jeeps surrounded by ‘| 
a thin skirmish line of embattled drivers, || 
Infiltration by streetwalkers is common | 
and behind this screen of trollops is the |) 
main body of curious who just want to }) 
stare at Americans and jeeps. Others be- "| 
hind them have come to try out their vil- — | 
lainous English on unwary Yanks. | 


“Sanks for Ze Memorees”: The Pari- | 
sians certainly have a tremendous en- | 
thusiasm for things American, and it © 
seems they have missed our movies and || 
popular songs nearly as much as food. | 
One girl collared me and wanted: to be ~ 
brought up to date on the latest chansons |) 
Ameéricans. I asked her where she had | 


| 
1 





knew was “Sanks for ze Memorees.” I ~ 
gave up. % 
The women of Paris are still very | 
smart. They dress fit to kill and make up ~ 
thickly but on the whole artistically. The //) 
supplies of cosmetics and pe Ss are | 
still abundant but your correspondent, | 
no connoisseur, still isn’t sucker enough — 
to believe that the stuff in Chanel No. 5 — 
bottles smells the same as it did in 1940. | 
It just doesn’t. One other scrap of infor- — 
mation about the women in Paris: The | 
current hair style is an extremely unflat- © 
tering pile-up at the front, sometimes to ~ 
: height greater than the length of the © 
ace. . 
Candidly, Parisians didn’t suffer as | 
much physically as I had expected. You | 
never see fat Frenchmen here; but chil- — 
dren, those unfailing indexes of malnu- — 
trition, look healthy. The answer is prob- 
ably the unfailing vor of the French ‘| 
to get along on very little. For example, — 
it is now tomato season here and every- ~ 
body eats them as though his life de- ~ 
pended on it, which, on second thought, | 
it probably does. * 
From the general atmosphére of Paris | 
one gets the idea that these people 
haven't sacrificed as much as the British 
in physical comfort and well-being. This 
doesn’t take into account the psycholog- 
ical beating administered by the Nazis. 
Every day there are exhumations of hos- 
tages allegedly~killed by the Germans, 
There is no question but that the Gestapo ~ 
here was more active than a cockroach on || 
a hot griddle. ; Se 
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If a bump on the head 


starts you think 


I’ you forget the cupboard doors are 
open—chances are you'll bump your 
head with a resounding thwack. 

You'll probably start thinking: “Why 
doesn’t somebody figure out a kitchen 
cabinet with bump-less doors?” 

Well, we’ve devised your bump-less 
doors, all right ... but we’ve gone even 
further, here at Good Housekeeping. 
We’ve examined every featuré of your 
kitchen. 


And we’ve come up with some post- 
war planning that’s practical . . . that’s 
here and in use, today... 
available to you and to manufacturers 
right now! 


To improve yout wolhige 


Recently we took a good long look at 
the kitchen cabinet. We examined it 


from the point of view of working house- 


keepers. 


ideas that are . 





Your disposition often depends upon your posi- 
tion—so we're constantly working.out ways to 


Was there any possibility of improve- 
ment? Well, yes—plenty! 

Bumping our heads on the open cup- 
board doors, we bumped into an idea our 
readers hail as nothing short of revolu- 
tionary: slide-up doors that work like a 
charm. 

Then — by designing easy - to- reach 





racks—we got rid of the “glory hole,” 
that accumulation of pots and pans and 
covers which proves such a nuisance to 
any working housekeeper. 


Buried, hard-to-find spice jars led us 
to adopt step-up shelves, Now we're able 
to see the smallest jar in our cabinet 
easily. 

And you needn’t think we stopped 
there! No, ma’am! Cutlery racks were 
designed so that we could see every knife 
and spoon—no more groping around in 
hide-away drawers. We introduced a 
posture chair and two-level table that 
can be made higher or ‘jower by a mere 
touch of the hand. One level is for sit- 
down work, the other for stand-up jobs. 
We contrived a convenient electrical 
outlet with a cord that unreels. 


Vertical filing of pans, covers, and 
platters; pull-out panels on which to 
hang strainers, ladles, all manner of 
equipment that ordinarily clutters up 





TO. MANUFACTURERS 


TO BUYERS 





If you're interested in products women will want to- 


morrow, write us for FREE blueprints of these kitchen | 


cabinets designed by Good Nousekeeping. 


You may want to manufacture the complete unit or 
only one detail. Even if the plans just stimulate your 
thinking, we'll feel well repaid. We don’t ask or want 


‘any royalties. All we want to do is eerve our readers 


and you, who make products for our readers. 





Here’s a self-standing unit, improved kitchen cabinets 


blueprints for the building of this unit. 


So that you can judge whether isi dials onc 
be interested in buying such cabinets, we'll send you 
reprintsof an article describing them in detail, together 
with questionnaires. How many would you like, .to 


: mail to charge customers? Write and let ue know. 


\ 





WRITE TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING— 57th STREET AND 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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drawers; pull-out shelves onto which 
bowls and pans fit easily—these are just 
a few of the things we've included in our 
kitchen so that we could tell you how to 
work out similar improvements in your 
kitchen. 

Where are all these new ideas? In the 
minds of exploratory dreamers? Not a 





To save you steps, we tell. you how to organize 
your kitchen for more efficient food preparation 
andstorage ; cookingandsérving; and washing up. 














bit of it! They’re here at Good House- 
keeping, here where you can see them, 
where they can be tried out ina practical 
way! 

“Yes, but how can J get the denefit of 
all these innovations?” you may ask. 

Well, pictures and the detailed report 
appeared. in June Good Housekeeping. 
If you missed it, just write us and we'll 
gladly send you a reprint—at.no cost. If 
you’ve a handy man,around the house, 
he can help you ‘work out some of these 
details right from-the pictures. 

What’s more, we'll give all’ this infor- 
mation to manufacturers without cost— 
to encourage them to build better and 
better household equipment for you.* 


Tt we foley 


You'll find no vague and visionary prom- 
ises in the Pages of Good ee 











just as you would use them. Only, after 
we are satisfied that they will work do 
we tell you what to look for:when you 
buy and what to. expect after you’ve 
bought. 

This is the standard we aches to every 
advertisement: as well as every editorial 
page in Good Housekeeping. 


Adowre-l-aanti pledge 


Your faith is the bedrock on which 
Good Housekeeping is built. We value 


that faith and intend to deserve it as. 


Jang as Good Housekeeping is printed. 
To that end we make you this pledge: 


That at no time, and not for any 


reason, or any profit, will any 
page of Good Housekeeping— 


editorial or advertising —trade . 


unfairly on your trust. 


We study, examine, and use things. 
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and one gets the impression that they are 
pretty groggy from the speedy events of 

e summer anyhow. Certainly the great 
luxury trades which are the peacetime 
life of Paris strung along with the Nazis 
for dear life. Jewelers are displaying odd, 
heavy, showy pieces obviously designed 
for hefty fraus of high-ranking Nazis. The 
current styles are considerably more fril- 
ly and wasteful of cloth than those in 
New York when I left last winter, and 
fantastically luxurious alongside what 
passes for style currently in London. 

As to prominent collaborationists, you 
can get out any opinion you want from 


colleagues of such famous French as 
Carpentier,, Chevalier, and Mistinguett 
who have been accused of playing close- 
ly with the lads from across the Rhine. 
I had been assured by many that Car- 
pentier and Chevalier never would sur- 
vive the march of Allied troops into Paris 
but would be shot first by their indignant 
countrymen. Actually, Carpentier is here, 
having trouble getting a licesse for his 
bar because it was relatively popular with 
the Germans. Chevalier is rumored dead, 
but no one seems to know exactly. Many 
people now tell you that these people 
were not collaborationists at all. 


U. 8. Signal Corps Photo from Harris & Ewing 


>.» anda loyal lady of the boulevards squares away with a German’s amie 


NEWwswEEK, SEPTEMBER 11, 1944 
Maxim’s is now closed: It was a great 
meeting place for German officers. Harry’s 


New York Bar is dark: No one seems to 
know why. Open and doing business are 


' the Café -de la Paix, the Ritz, and the 


Pam Pam. But because of the blackout 
the correspondents’ favorite hangout is 
the basement bar of the Hdtel Scribe, 
right at press headquarters. Here there 
are champagne and brandy to drink at 
ruinous -prices. 
Ironically enough the Scribe was the 
first headquarters for the visiting press on 
their first arrival in Paris, and a few old- 
timers like Demaree Bess, who was cov- 


~ ering the Germans at the time, can re- 


member marching in there in 1940. The 
other day one of the. bartenders was 
heard to remark: “The Allied press rep- 
resentatives look funnier than the Ger- 
mans. 


Discord-sur-Seine 
Unruly Maquis, Unsettled Politics 
Make Paris a Worry for de Gaulle 


In the Ministries of the Quai d’Orsay 
and the Place de la Concorde, in the bat- 
tle-scarred Chamber of Deputies, the 
dregs of German-Vichy administration 
were swept out of Paris and the offices 
prepared for new tenants. In Algiers, files 
were packed and planes commissioned to 
carry exiled officials to Paris. After eight- 
een months of preparation in North Afri- 
ca, Gen. Charles de Gaulle’s Provisional 
Government of France was coming home. 


Government by Commission: In the 
capital President de Gaulle took office, at 
the head of a nineteen-man cabinet. Most 
of his ministers—officially named com- 
missioners—had held equivalent posts in 
the Committee of National Liberation in 
Algiers. Men like André Le Trocquer 
(Liberated. Territories), René Massigli 
(Foreign Affairs), Francois de Menthon 
(Justice), and Pierre _Mendés-France 
(Finance) would continue the work they 
had done in and out of North Africa. But 
new names on the list showed the influ- 
ence of the forces. of French resistance. 

To the men of Algiers—all approved by 
the Council of Reslstance=de Gaulle 
added Quartus Cérat, nom de guerre for 
a former senator and attorney general, 
Henri Queille,. and Frangois Billoux, 
former deputies, as commissioners for ter- 
ritories still Occupied by the Germans. 
Cérat and his assistant, known only as 
“Pierrot,” will link the forces of the un- 
derground with .the Paris government. 
Until all the commissioners arrived in 
Paris, their posts would be filled by sec- 
retaries who had emerged from hiding 
after the liberation. 

The Provisional Government, with the 
advice of the Consultative’ Assembly— 
whose 90-odd members were also veter- 
ans of Algiers—will rule France until 
election time. That date is supposed to. be 
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10 ‘ene HARVESTER SERVICE STARS 


our you TODAY 


HARVESTER men-at-war, like all America’s 
fighting men, go where duty calls them. 


They fight on every fronton land, at'sea, . 


and in the air. There are 18,310 of them, 
and many have already given their lives 
. for their country. * 

. Many of them fight with machines they 
once helped to build. Take those big Inter- 
national Diesel Crawlers that haveadvanced 
| with the first waves of attack onto many an 
, invasion shore. Often it’s a soldier of Har- 
- vester on an International: machine. ...He 
drives that weapon with confidence and 
pride. He hag sagnii, 1s hes Red # there is 
the making. = * 


In the jungle scene above are other Later- 


Sidi ja hela oe Gacy toe Whest 
tractors to maneuver the planes—crane trac- 
ccs so. Nels aw See eee ce ae 


~ 


lighting and power—and those peacetime 
sluggers that double as secret weapons, the 
“bulldozers.” It takes plenty of this equip- 
ment to secure the beachheads, to build the 
landing strips, to rout the enemy from his 
defenses. 

Firepower, machinepower, and mas- 
power make up the might of America’s 
armed forces... these things and she spirit’ 


and the will. 


Harvester is proud of its own multiple 
share in the nation’s war effort, but proud- ~ 
est of its fighting men in the armed forces.’ 


~ In the windows of Harvester’s 


home front there are 18,310 ser- 
vice stars to hold us to a DUTY 
that will not be discharged until 


the Victory is won. HARVESTER 


- INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue — Chicago 1, Illinois 
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*"Dublin’ Shape #08 


The Flavor of Home 


If you aren smoking a pipe now, may we 


A ET NE ERR A TS ARES PR eT Bee 


having the very best with which to do it, and 
that’s just what Kaywoodie provides for you. 
And there are three gocd rules to follow, if you 
wish to begin smoking a pipe (1) fill it only 
half full, for a while (2) smoke it very slowly 
(3) keep it clean.—If you’ve been unable to 
find Kaywoodies lately, it’s because these pipes 
are in great demand by men in the Armed 
Forces. We’re sure you'll agree that we must 
serve our fighters, first! Kaywoodie Company, 


New York and London. 630 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N.Y 


War Bonds 
come first 









suggest that you try a Kaywoodie? There’s an | 
advantage, when you start doing anything, in | 
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war prisoners and deportees can return 
to vote—accompanied, for the first time, 
by the women of France. Meanwhile, on 


a still-vague base of republican law, mili- . 


tary necessity, and de Gaullist decree, 
——— Government is directing civil 
airs. 


Hunts and Squabbles: In its reaction 
to the new government the Paris press 
varied from enthusiastic to polite. The 
French people were ‘still too absorbed in 
collaborationist hunt’ and private squab- 
bles to acclaim or attack it. To the com- 
plications of liberation was added_ the 
confusion of three authorities in Paris. 

Though de Gaulle is president of the 
government, Lt. Gen. Joseph Pierre 
Koenig remains military commander of 
Paris, responsible for its security. But 
since the city is still in the operational 
zone (as are all the liberated areas), the 
Allied command still holds a measure of 
control. The military shipped in food to 
relieve the capital, but they expected the 
French to control disorderly elements of 
the FFI and calm the excited citizens. 

A show of Allied might last week sug- 
gested that de Gaulle might have to lean 
heavily on his Allies. Explaining the 
“parade” of two: American divisions 

ough Paris, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower said they were diverted from their 
route to the front. and marched through 
the city at the request of the French, to 
quiet Parisians and strengthen the posi- 
tion of General de Gaulle. ' 

So far, the collaborationists and trig- 
ger-happy Maquis were de Gaulle’s big- 
gest problem. But a bigger one lay ahead 
_—the resurrection of French politics. Most 

~ French, recognizing de Gaulle as. their 
military leader, were waiting with open 
minds before they judged de Gaulle the 
politician. If he succeeded they would 
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Dr. Alexis Carrel and Sacha Guitry swore they had loved only France 


be content; at present they had no one to 
suggest in his place: 

e first political test was due almost 
immediately. Koenig, as commander-in- 
chief of the FFI, began the organization 
of a new French army to absorb the inde- 
pendent, civilian-garbed members of the 
underground forces. Many FFI men in- 
dicated they would prefer to keep ‘their 
leftist organization intact—and keep their 
guns. Eventually, the Communists and 
their satellites may line up against the 


_de Gaullists and form the first opposition 


party of liberated France. 


Collaboration Camp 


In the Palais des Sports in Paris last 
week, nearly 4,000 men .and women 
milled about the- huge Vélodrome d’Hi- 
ver. They were French civilians, accused 
of collaboration with the Germans and 


awaiting trial in the bicycle-racing arena . 


where French workers used to be col- 
lected for shipment to Germany. 

As a wave of denunciation spread 
across Paris, collaborationist small-fry 
were rounded up by the police and 
herded into the camp. There, the courts 
sat almost without interruption. The ac- 
cused were given a prompt preliminary 
trial by a committee of fatlgen. If acquit- 
ted they were released; if convicted they 
were interned until their cases could be 


* reviewed by the Palais de Justice. 


Sacha Guitry, pleading innocence with 


a povarightpoen § artistry, was shipped 
oO 


with 2,000 others to the concentra- 
tion camp at Drancy just outside of 
Paris, where the Vichy government had 
interned Jews and other “political un- 
desirables.” Serge Lifar, king of the 
Russian ballet in Paris, was detained, 
then released. Dita Parlo, an Austrian 


‘movie actress, had..a cell to herself. 


Francois Lehideux, head of the Renault 
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International photos 
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-. truck and «tank plarit, was arrested. So 


was Yves Bréart de Boisanger, governor 
stale the Bank of France, and his entire 

“Two generals, the former Prefect of 
Police, and’ the president of the City 
Council were caught in the net. The 
Académie Francaise, antiquated but au- 
gust seat of French culture, suspended 
Abel Hermant, propagandist for Germany 
in his writings, and Abel Bonnard, Vichy 
Minister of Education. The FFI ‘picked 
up the French scientist best knowf in the 

nited States—Dr. Alexis Carrel, author 
of “Man the Unknown,” and ‘onetime 
collaborator with Charles A. Lindbergh 
on the mechanical heart. 


Poles in a Hole 


The relations between Russia and Po- 
land continue tp be one of the touchiest 
problems facing the United Nations. Last 
week important developments took place 
in this troubled field. Edward Weintal of 


. Newsweex’s Washington Bureau pro- 


vides this omens account of what they 
portend: 


Sometime ago in the ‘course of a dis- 
cussion of Polish-Russian problems, Sec- 
retary of State Hull told a Polish leader 
about party-line trouble in Tennessee: 
“Whatever you do,” he said, “you must 
not slam down the phone because you 
might never get that connection again.” 

Last week, Premier Stanislaw Mikola- 
jezyk of Poland may have remembered 
Mr. Hull’s homely tip. Exasperated by 
the turn of Polish-Russian relations, he 
submitted his resignation to President 
Wladyslaw: Raczkiewicz on Aug. 26, 


then withdrew it: And on Aug, 31 he 


publicly announced his reply to the set- 
flement: Pp ‘which he received from 


_ Stalin and the Soviet-sponsored Commit- 


pe e° ‘National Liberation during his re- 
t visit to. Moscow. . 

Sghibe Mikolajezyk’s Moscow trip, the 

struggle of 


| Bér's under. 


discussions. 
ails him- 
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ESSENTIAL 


Its vital root-system reaching deep into the earth, a greattreere- 
ceives the nourishment essential to maintain life and sturdy growth. — 


So too does the American way of life depend upon the huge net- 
work of railroads which developed the resources of the nation, 
moving on through great agricultural and industrial areas, 
carrying the essentials of America’s life and growth. 


Of this network, 8,000 miles are the ROCK ISLAND LINES. Here.are __ 
8,000 miles of well-kept steel highways which draw from the - 
resources of 14 middle-western states, ROCK ISLAND helped to ry 
bring growth and success to that vital.area, at the same time serv- | 
‘ing the entire nation through interchange of traffic to all points. a 


Essential in the early building of our fation—vital today in © s 
moving steady streams of war wae ISLAND LINES will 
have a big job to do in the future, too 


When America's chief concern is the building of the peace, », ROCK 
ISLAND'S responsibility will be the,moving of the essentials to 
another period of American prosperity. : 


sf 4 ‘ 


AAs yesterday—and today—s0 fomorrow ROCK ISLAND'S 
. Sole purpose is serevite i Boe. n. brepsnreietion 


ROCK ISLAND L 














here are 
- enough men wearing 
Paris garters, 
suspenders and helts 
to elect the next 
president... easily! 
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Back Again! 
ALL ELASTIC 
PARIS GARTERS 

55c to $1 
PARIS “FREE SWING” SUSPENDERS 
From $1 to $3.50 
PARIS BELTS 
Most Styles $1 to $5 













GARTERS 
No metal can touch you 
FREE-SWING 
SUSPENDERS 


Can't skid off your shoulders 


BELTS 


- Tops for your trousers 


A. ‘Stein & Company, Chicago, New York 
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civilization should be returned to Po- 
land.” Moreover, although the Liberation 
Committee has offered the London gov- 
ernment four cabinet posts out of sixteen, 


Mikolajezyk now indicates that he is 


willing to give the committee only one- 
fifth of the total Cabinet membership. 
Significance-——— 

These proposals can hardly be accept- 
able to the Russians or to their Polish 
protégés. But Mikolajcezyk’s present con- 
cern is not to find a solution, which is im- 
possible as long as the Russian attitude 
toward the Warsaw struggle remains un- 
changed. His immediate and most press- 
ing task is “to keep the telephone going.” 

General Bér, now in the sixth week of 
his struggle inside Warsaw, continues to 
appeal for aid. His chief need is for Ger- 
man ammunition because most of the 
arms with which his men are equipped 
were either captured, stolen, or bought 
from the Germans. The American and 
British governments are obligated to pro- 
vide this aid under their announced pol- 
icy of extending it to “anyone who fights 
the Germans.” Allied planes continue to 
make the 1,600-mile round trip between 


Italian bases and Warsaw, but the Rus- 


sians, with large stocks of captured Ger- 
man ammunition only a short distance 
away, have so far re to send their 
own planes or even to permit the dis- 
patch of Allied aid from American shuttle 
bases in Russia. Gen. Michal Rola-Zymier- 
ski, commander of the Polish Army in 
Russia, explained to a group of foreign 
correspondents on Aug. 28, that accord- 
ing to Russian experts it is technically im- 
pee to get supplies to the Warsaw 
ghters. Yet the London Poles claim that 
75 per cent of the arms dropped by Allied 
planes are reaching General Bér’s men. 
American and British disappointment 
with the Russian attitude can hardly be 
concealed. The British in particular are 
seriously worried about the effect of this 
development on the morale of the Eighth 
Army’s Polish troops, who hail from East- 
ern Poland. : 


‘Raus Mit Hermann! | 


Reichsmarshal Hermann Géring once 
boasted that the Germans could call him 
Meyer if a single enemy plane ever 
bombed the Reich. ‘Last the Ger- 
man radio announced that Hitler had re- 


moved him as commander of Germany’s’ 


air-raid defenses and handed that job 
over to the Nazi party. 

This was the only definite news of the 
marshal. But Swiss reports said’ that he 
and his wife, Emmy,* had been under 
house arrest for four days at Karinhall, 
their fabulous hunting lodge near Berlin. 
There was also a story that Goring was 
out of favor for trying, against Heinrich 
Himmler’s will, to release some —— 
ing army officers held by the po. 
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The Twain Do Meet 
Oldest Profession Thrives in India 
Despite MP and Gharry Competition 


Nearly every social problem that 
plagues the western world is present in 
India—magnified a thousand times. It is 
this very enormity of India’s troubles and 
their apparent hopelessness that _ hits 
white men so hard. The two following 
stories from NEWSWEEK correspondents 
illustrate this perplexity as it applies to 
a: single social question—prostitution. The 
first was sent by Harold Isaacs after a 
tour of Calcutta’s red-light district with 
American MP’s charged with keeping 
GI’s out of the area. The second came 
from Roland C. Gask, who took a trip 
through Bombay’s districtaunder the same 
military auspices. 


Margot of Calcutta: We would follow 
the MP corporal, usually up a flight of | 
muddy stairs or through alleys stinking 





"Swing Galloway 
Four-anna_ girls, Bombay’s cheapest, 
rattle their prison bars for customers 


women sittin 
corners, into 
oe ~ ag or curtains rudely aside. 


not more than 11 or 12, would watch 
passively .as the patrol stalked: through. 
We saw no GI’s.during the run, except 

















bounds area. “Where the hell are you 
guys going?” the MP asked. “We're look- 
ing for the Red Cross club,” one of them 
innocently replied. 

There seems to be no count or possi- 
bility of a count of the number of brothels 
and prostitutes in Calcutta. An unofficial 
estimate ‘runs to 40,000 women. The 
British military authorities have gone to 
great lengths to try to keep the situation 
under some control. In front of the most 
notorious and filthy of the places you_will 
ordinarily see two British MP's there to 
keep their men out. It is difficult to im- 
agine a moré thankless task. 

The houses can be kept iiaed rela- 
tively effective control, through the sev- 
arate efforts of the’ British and American 
rep -police. But they are by no means 

nly source of infection. The town is 
oc by many girls—mostly Anglo- 
Indian—who find the GI’s attractive. The 
gharry—a horse-drawn. carriage—is a fa- 
vorite trysting place despite its rather 
narrow confines. 

Prices run high except for the miser- 
able little creatures who can be brought 
out of black holes somewhere in that 


labyrinth. by ricksha coolies or gharry 


drivers. But even in the most squalid of 


the houses we’ visited, the’ price was 
quoted at 10 rupees—which i is $3. It runs 
up to 30—or $9—in the slightly better 
streets of the trade. 

In quite. another district of the city, 
however, is a street known. far and wide 
to ,traveling. cognoscenti—Karaya Road— 
but as always in such matters it does not 
deserve its reputation. It*looks like al- 
most any other residential street in the 
better neighborhoods of Calcutta, a 
slightly winding avenue witli large, ugly, 
comfortable houses+brown and _ gray 
stucco-like affairs with the inevitable 
porches, fake pillars, and grill gates—like 
almést any other street except that it is 
filled. with eager gharry drivers, ricksha 
coolies, and taxicabs. 


The queen of Karaya Road is a girl — 


men begin to hear about when they reach 
Cairo or. Karachi or on ships crossing the 
Indian Ocean. Her name is Margot. She 
is fair, although not: blonde, wears Her 
hair brushed hastily back, shoulder- 
length. Unexpectedly fresh-looking, with 
clear gray-green eyes, a profile that looks 
as thongh always held against a strong 
breeze on.a grassy hilltop, and a figure 
that can be described as voluptuous. She 
wears a blue halter, a flowing skirt of fig- 
ured silk, and sandals on her bare feet. 
All in all, I think Margot has been to a 
"Margot fe 5 for the sh 
*s fee is 85 rupees for e short- 
est ie ible visit and at this rate—with her 
always full of patient men of rank 
pe determination—she is reputed. to 
make somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$1,500-$2,000 a week. Nobody seems to 
rosie ingel where she ponies Eten I 
tionality given as English, 
ie Angedeian, Anglo-Burmese, and 
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two ina Yicksha far far from the in- - 






























































I. Trailers rush invasion cannon into action. Other trailers move up communi- 
cations units, munitions, and machinery to wreck enemy installations ...to help 


our troops dig in, faster! Trailmobile makes thousands of military trailers, 





2. Our home trailer fleets support War Transport — continuously. Delivering Ks 
millions. of tons of civilian supplies— millions more of war equipment, destined : 
for distant fronts. Trailers link all points on our continental highway network. 


AAKO 


* 


Our Yanks paint this 
‘fighting symbol on 
their helmets. 

It might also be the. 





AF. ‘ * spd 3 
> ve war wk Es 


roads, across battlefields, through | . = 
jungles, deserts, over mountains = 
—get them on the double-quick = 





4 to where they are needed! - 
‘motto of our Army At home, trailers are doing an 
Transport on every front ...mov- unspectacular job just as vital to. - 
ing forward men and equipment winning the war, moving mate- — 
anywhere, anytime, anyhow—bar rials from any point on our'road 


’ nothing! 
: Military trucks and trailers 
pick-up entire armies—transport 
them over enemy-sabotaged 


map to any of thousands of des. _ 

tinations. Home Transport: has ’ 

performed wonders with too few 

trailers, ‘men, spare parts, 
“~ New Relief Is Here—New Trailmobiles 

: Jb 110 ialivaes dhe train on our 


thousand new commercial Trail. 


overworked Home Transport, re- mobiles. Trailmobile is prada 
_ cent Government allocations per- _ its full allotment with no let-up in. 
mit the manufacture of several production for our Armed pints, 


THE TRAILER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CINCINNATI 9, OHIO— BERKELEY 2, CALIF. 





















Commercial Trailers for War and Peace ...... The Vital Link in Flexible Transportation 
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eaks with that slight edge 

t might make her any of 
these and maybe none. 

There is nothing else remotely like 
Margot in Calcutta. The houses and the 
women in them bear the mark of that ap- 
palling drabness which is the uniform of 
the service they perform. There are only 
e plush-seat houses on 
Karaya Road, with fewer than 100 Anglo- 
Indian, Russian, French, and other prosti- 
tutes purveying at rates averaging 50 
rupees ($15). And out beyond. the plush 
os Calcutta’s 40,000 miserable _ little 
slaves. 


French. She 


Molly of Reavers Miss Molly goes to 
work about 6 p.m. She puts one one of her 
crepe de chine evening dresses, white or 
pink or blue, which cost her 10 rupees for 
the material and 15 rupees at a dress- 
maker’s. Molly, with her black hair and 
dusky mongoloid features, is pretty in her 
own way. She has flashing eyes and 
pearly teeth; she is darkly slim. 

Molly works at No. 96—a low, square 
building standing back from the street 
behind a high wall and big iron gates. 
There is always a guard at the gates to 
keep away drunks and there are wicker 
chairs and tables under dim lights in the 
garden behind the wall. Behind that is 
the entrance to a softly lit, green-walled 
salon with deep chairs and settees. 

Molly, with her delicate gold necklace 
and its pendant golden Queen Victoria 
sovereign, speaks English. She learned it 


- from “talking to peoples”’—mostly her 


a“ 





friends. She entertains one or more 
— an evening. 
olly is a 20-ru girl, 

Molly rates in the. upper level of the 
Bombay red-light district. A little lower 
in the scale is No. 47, run by a De- 
troit-born American woman who calls 
herself “Madame Marcel.” She has been 
88 years in the game—ever since she de- 
serted her husband in New York. Now 
60, plump and tired-looking, Madame 
Marcel presides over a “famil y” of seven 
Indian girls and is proud of how she 
educated her two daughters in New York 
from a distance, putting one in a hospital 
as a nurse and the other in a bank. 

Then there are two extremes of the 
red-light district: .No.. 892, run by a 
French woman, “Madame Rita,” born in 
Nice and proud of her reputation from 
Calcutta to Karachi for top quality; and 
a repelling “cage area” where sub-human, 
diseased Runnis, crowded four and five in 
tiny street-level rooms with grilled doors 
and windows, haggle reas bars with 
Indians over prices ranging from 4 annas 
(8 cents) up. 

Strictly speaking, all houses in red- 
light districts are illegal. Once the British 
and Indian authorities tried to suppress 
them but found them _insuppressible. 
Now they turn their eyes the other way. 
But all houses aré sternly ‘out-of bounds 
for Allied forces. Various areas are plain- 
ly marked by big out-of-bounds signs. 
And people like Madame Rita have one 
constant gripe—against American and 
British military police. 











Sergeant Franco,” mascot of the 34th 


demanded and got a typical Churchillian pose. 


Hold It: When Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
Army front in. Italy, he was snapped by the 


U. 8, Signal Corps Photo trom Harris & Ewing 
visited the area of the Fifth 
Army's ‘smallest photographer. “First 

H.Q.,:in full if: shortened uniform, 


ag . iis SOE ee ei gay . 
_ Newsweek, SEPTEMBER ll, 944 
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Merchants of Murder 
Nazis Sold Fertilizer, Gold Teeth 


_ as By-Product of Lublin Slaughter 


From Lublin, Newsweex’s Moscow 
correspondent sends an eyewitness ac- 
count of what in many respects is the 
most terrible episode of the war: 


This Polish city, said to be the most 
Polish of all with more churches to the 
square mile than any other, is a haunted 
ES The streets are crowded with Po- 

ish and Russian soldiers, officers, and 
people going about their daily business, 
ut everything is full of horrible associa- 
tions. Above all there is the haunting 
memory of Maidanek. 

Maidanek is 2 miles from the center of 
Lublin. It is as good a sample of German 
bestiality as you will find anywhere. 


Massacre & Co.: At the end Mai- 
danek was a big industry. The mixed 
Polish-Russian commission inquiry esti- 
mated that one and a half million people 
were in one way or another put to death 
in this camp: about half. of them Jews— 
the others from 21 different nations. 

I went through this immensely efficient 
human slaughterhouse where everything 
was organized with German thorough- 
ness. I saw lethal chambers into which 
new arrivals were invited to go for baths. 
Then the doors were hermetically closed 
and hundreds of naked people whose 
clothes and possessions had been taken 
away were asphyxiated like bedbugs with 
cyclone gas while SS men watched 
through a peephole in a steel door marked 
by the German manufacturer “Auert Ber- 
lin.” After that the bodies were carted to 


~ a model crematorium: with a capacity of 


2,000 a day. But before they were burned 
each body was laid on a stone table and 
the gold dental fillings removed. 

Around the crematorium there are 
half-burned skeletons and mountains of 
valuable fertilizer—human ashes and in- 
completely burned bones, the slender 
bones of children among them. Acres and 
acres of cabbage fields are thriving lux- 
uriously on these human ashes. The SS 
men running the camp also had a large 
estate near Lublin fertilized with this 
“excellent” manure. 

Those who were brought here and 
killed immediately were relatively lucky. 
Many thousands lived in the camp and 
were made to dig trenches, break stones, 
and help in the disposal of corpses; they 
knew with almost absolute certainty that 
their turn would come to be shot, hanged, 
or gassed, and go into the oven or the 


mass graves. 


Store on Chopin Street: This tre- 
mendous fertilizer business also ran one 

- of the biggest department stores in the 
_ world. In the immense, ’ half-finished 


building of the Lublin Catholic Institute 
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IF IT’S FRIGIDAIRE 
IT’S DEPENDABLE 








"Now when dependability 


is so important Im 


glad we have Frigidaire 





Water Coolers" 
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Food Fights for Freedom! 
Better lunches for war workers 
help make a stronger America ! 





Frigidaire, busy with war produc- 
tion... today is no less proud of 
the millions of Frigidaire products, 
made in peacetime, now serving 
their users so well, so depend- 
ably, in so many helpful ways. 


Today, more than ever, Frigidaire 
Water Coolers are paying dividends 
in worker morale and efficiency. 

With so many plants going full 
speed on war work, with more people 
employed, with everyone working 
harder, this equipment is carrying a 
heavier load. Yet, despite the fact that 
more workers call upon nearby Frigid- 
aire Water Coolers for refreshment, 
these products deliver faithful service, 
day in, day out . . . clear proof of 
Frigidaire’s built-in dependability. 

To continue to make Frigidaire prod- 
ucts America’s first choice is our goal 
for the future. The fulfillment of our 
plans must await Victory. But one 
thing is certain: there will be more and 
better Frigidaire products for more peo- 
ple—and in their making, more jobs for 
more men. 


FREE! NEW BOOKLET for all users of 
commercial refrigeration equipment... 

aaj CONSERVATION TIPS 
mi tells how your refrigeration 
or air conditioning equip- 
i=] ment can serve better, last 


longer. Get free copy from 
local Frigidaire commercial 





33 Taylor St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. Canadian address, 94 Commercial 
Rd., Leaside 12, Ontario. ; 
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_ For Excellence 


\ oes 


in War Production 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Peacetime builders of 

SLECTRIC REFRIGERATORS © RANGES © WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS + ICS CREAM CASINGTS 

is COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION © AIR CONDITIONERS 
ifficu BEVERAGE, MAK, AND WATER COOLERS 


Working together as a team, the 
Frigi le daneey amnda wasion- 
wide organization of dealers and 
cn 8 are we poeoan oe 
pendability o, rigidaire 
products, under today’s ai 


wartime conditions. 


Listen to General Motors Sympheny of the Air... Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 
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No more one-way banquets 


One of America’s big tasks is to see 
that everyone eats and that none goes 
hungry—that things essential to all 
are shared by all instead of by a few. 
That’s why the limited national 
stock of vitally essential things can’t 
be handed out by feast-or-famine ways 
—for if all might have everything they 
want, too many would have far less 
than they need. The rationing of 
needed things is a sample of Ameri- 
can sense—and sense of fairness. 


But while these are lean days for the 
wanters of many things—you can still 
enjoy a good highball. 

And you will particularly enjoy one 
made with IMPERIAL, for this famed 
blend is “velveted” by the same meth- 


od used in Hiram Walker distilleries. 


in Scotland and Canada. That gives it 
extra smoothness. 

Ask for IMPERIAL—and get all the 
enjoyment a really fine whiskey can 
give you. 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 proof. 70% neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grain 
Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


IMPERIAL wma 















Bended Whiskey 


BLENDED amp BOTTLED & 
HIRAM WALKER & SONS NC 

PEQRIA + HLLINOIS. 
Nem toe aipearay-negieens US. OR OF 
















you find it on the street named after that 
sensitive soul, Poland’s great composer, 
Chopin. 

Rooms are marked, for example, Her- 
renschuhe' and Damenschuhe (men’s 
shoes, women’s shoes) but there are doz- 
ens Of other departments.. Everything is 
beautifully sorted out. 

Here is the department of trunks and 
valises with the names and addresses of 
the owners. In an enormous room look- 
jing like a 10-cent store are thousands of 
safety razors, scissors, penholders, pen- 
knives, pencils, and notebooks. Here is 
another department: thousands of skeins 
of yarn, balls of darning and knitting 
wool, boxes of powder, thousands of lip- 
sticks. Also the toy department: marbles, 
jigsaw puzzles, teddy bears, pink cellu- 
loid dolls, and an American-made Mickey 
Mouse. These belonged to the children 
who were murdered at Maidanek. 

Particularly in Germany and Austria, 
a special and profitable type of prisoner 
was recruited for Maidanek: these were 
more or less well-to-do Jews who were 
told they could settle in Poland, rent nice 
villas, and live in peace. They came with 
their children and the children brought 
their toys. The teddy bears and dolls 
were sent to the department store and 
the children and parents into the gas 
chamber. 

But what I saw in the department 

| store on Chopin Street was only a frac- 
tion of the great business output. Eight- 
een railway carloads of stuff were sent 
to Germany during 1944 alone. Apart 
from Chopin Street there is an immense 
barracks in the camp itself filled with 
inferior footwear which had not- been 
sorted out. Here are 28, 000 pairs of Rus- 
sian Army boots, men’s and women’s 
shoes, Redon slippers (one pair I saw 
was embroidered with little pink flow- 
ers), baby shoes, and even orthopedic 
oots. 

Then there was the junk department 
in Chopin Street and among the junk all 
sorts of things which tell the heart-break- 
ing human story: for example, the manu- 
script of a violin sonata by somebody 
called Ernst Weil. The sonata was 
marked Opus 15.: 

One -could tell a thousand other epi- 
sodes of this kind. Here is Nazi Germany 
in its purest essence. Thousands. of Ger- 
mans worked here and the fearful ques- 
tion arises: What is.to be done with the 
country that can mass-produce human 
monsters ‘on such a scale? And were there 
not millions more Germans who con- 
doned, excused, and. approved all _ this? 





Of the human monsters who ran Mai- 
canek Roan sere Some looked like’ . P 
ordinary, thick-skinned Germans. Others © 


were obvious 


perverts and maniacs. 
I'll just record this. 


with one 


=, Jo Natad Frenchmen at Mai- 
he was asked. .“Jawohl,” he re- 
een tot encniee te 





eer - 
Ss SAS 5 


porapletely Netely sonsetueees SS, ian, tall and 7 


Art al Fresco: When Albert Perry, madcap English artist, subinitted his 100th 
picture to the Royal Academy in London, it was, to his astonishment, accepted. 
Now the other 99 are on tour, mounted on two bicycles, escorted by. Perry. himself. 
through South London, Proceeds, if any, go to the British merchant marine. 
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Fics sail “Jawohl.” “Dutchmen?” “Ja- 
wo. 

Somebody asked, “did you also kill 
children?” “Jawohl.” 

“Have you any children of your own?” 
He replied proudly: “Yes, I have five.” 


A Bientét, Bruxelles! 


On the night of Sept. 1, even as the 
Battle of Belgium was about to begin, 
the Germans said “see you soon” (not 
good-by,) to the Flemings and Walloons. 
Over the Brussels radio, Belgians heard 
this astonishing message from Hans Fried- 
rich, Elite Guard leader in the capital: 


I know that you are friends of the 
British and that you are eagerly awaiting 
British and American forces. Within a 
short while you will fill the streets of 
Brussels and shout: “At long last they are 
here, the liberators!” 

You will acclaim the Allied troops as 


_ they march through your ‘streets. You 


will do that becausé you know that Brit- 
ain has never lost the last battle. But one 


day we shall come back.. Until then, a 


‘in Exile: Leopold 1, 
still was a smyenes 

any. When 
his: government was oo 
him home. Meanwhile, 






























Belgian liaison officers crossed the 
frontier with the British; a. civil-affairg 
staff and military police, "trained in Bri-.. 
o* i ae pode —— of Lt... 

mn. van onck de el, Inspector: " 
General of the Belgian: Army. General 
Eisenhower ordered the Belgian Forces. 
of the Interior‘ to strike. 

Under the command of Maj. Gen. Ivan: 
Gerrard, they were éstimated .at nearly 
1,000,000 armed fighters and civilian in- . 
telligence agents. ‘ 

But so rapid was the: liberation, that 
civil administrators moved in even as the. 
underground was ere out for battle;'; 
During the first weeks of liberation, @ 
military mission Seocanpenying the Allied . 
forces » as Mileien o administer Bel-. 
gium.. Later, prssramt 
exile, headed by Prime 1 Minister Hubert. 
Pierlot, take over. 

Few of the political problems that arose: 
with the invasion of France hampered the © 
Allied entry into Belgium. The exiled. 
government had prepared currency and 


civilian supplies, with Belgia 
received gh Lend- or 
sent p.the Cong Pic su ics, 
c lothing, most 0: to 
list of relief commodities, for is i 
The Reletondiwen county. and Queen 
Withelmina, like the Grand Duchess Char- | 


lo saree eae, Was rently to vostana 

office. Meanwhile, the Dutch Forces of 

the Interior were ordered to.stand by and 
voy 1 pr 


Me Pe eRe See 


Me: for eae be mega ese 
pe eittore ct the Quoc 
his mother-in-law. bye 
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Old ‘Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
Wationa! Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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The Sweetest Fruit 


To. Canadians, Dieppe was the sym- 
bolic .German stronghold, the image of 
German cleverness with arms, the grave- 
yard of many hundreds of Canadians 
who first tested Hitler’s Atlantic Wall. 
And last week the reconstructed Ca- 


_nadian Second Division took Dieppe in a 


storm of flowers. 

Lt. Gen. H. D. G. Crerar’s Canadian 
First Army won its greatest victory 
against the Germans around Caen and 
Falaise, where the backbone of enemy 
resistance in France was broken. But 
Dieppe was something apart. Of all the 
military fruit that came tumbling into 
the Canadian basket after Normandy, 
Dieppe was the sweetest, both to the 
troops themselves and to the folks back 
home. 


Dieppe, 1942: Paradoxically, Aug. 19, 
1942, was-the bravest and the blackest 
day of the war for the Canadian Army. 
On that day it attacked Dieppe from the 
sea, supported by British Commandos 
and small units of American Rangers and 
French. The Canadian casualties of 3,400 
(dead, wounded, and missing) repre- 
sented fully 66 per cent of the raiding 
force that stayed ashore nine hours. The 
enemy had been found strong—and wait- 
ing. 

The Dieppe “reconnaissance in force” 
taught the Allies many things about sea- 
borne invasion, notably that air bombard- 
ment must precede the landing force. 
Costly as it was, the raid was not in vain, 
said the British and Canadian generals 


who studied every part of its bloody prog- 
ress and saw its lessons put to g use 
in the invasions of Sicily and Normandy. 
But to Canadians Dieppe was a black 
mark on the record. 


Dieppe, 1944: Once Rouen was taken 
last a General Crerar nominated his 
Second Division to speed northward to 
Dieppe, 38 miles away. This was justice, 
because it was the Second whose units 
had been decimated two years before and 
whose veteran Dieppe regiments, such 
as the Royals of Toronto, the Hamilton 
Light Infantry, the Essex Scottish of 
Windsor, Ont., the Cameron Highlanders 
of Winnipeg, the South Saskatchewans, 
and the Fusiliers Mont-Royal, wanted 
more than anything to be in on the kill. 
But this time there was no kill. . 

The Second rode into the port without 
firing a shot or finding a single German. 
The enemy had withdrawn a few hours 
earlier on Sept. 1 after burning stores, ,}. 
blowing up shore installations and, to aid 
a particularly inglorious retreat, stealing 
all the bicycles and horses within reach. 
Liberated Dieppe cheered the Canadians 
and pelted them with flowers. 

Ross Munro, the Canadian Press cor- 
respondent who went ashore with the - 
Sécond in 1942, returned to Dieppe with 
the first liberating units. He wrote: “If 
this was the last story I could write in this 
war, I would want it to be this one.” The 
story reported: 

@ The leader of the first squadron to en- 
ter Dieppe was Maj. Dennis Bult-Francis 
of Montreal, who’ was wounded on its 
beaches two years-before and got back 


Taternational: 


The aftermath of bloody Dieppe, 1942—liberation came last week a 











A : 


to England by “a miracle” to fight again. 


better fortified now to withstand invasion 
ai from the sea than in 1942. 

a Cfaily hill hehind the town there was . 
2 care ten cemetery—the graves 0: 
se more than 800 Canadians killed on Aug. 
y. 19, 1942. 


Francs for the CNR 


n In the face of incredibly good news 
is | from Paris last week, the head office of 
to § Canadian National Railways. maintained 
e, a cautious silence. This was the news, 
reported in a dispatch to The Toronto 
nd | Globe and Mail by its war correspondent 
ch | Ralph Allen: 
on When the Germans took over Paris 
of in. June 1940, the Canadian National's 
“1S Paris manager, Louis Regamey, a 60- 
as, § year-old Swiss, stayed on. The Gestapo 
ed | occupied the CN premises in the Rue 
ill. Scribe, near the Place de YOpéra and 
Regamey firmly collected the rent—100,- 
ut § 000 francs a year. When the Luftwaffe 
an. § took over Regamey’s own offices, he col- 
urs § lected rent from them too. From the 
es, .J operators of Hétel Scribe, .a CN prop- 
aid J erty, Regamey collected still more. 
ng Then, with part of the rent money, 
Regamey bought 50 shares of stock in 
ans | the Suez Canal at 25,000 francs a share. 
When the price hit 50,000 francs, he 
Or '} sold out at a profit. of more than 1,- 
‘f 000,000 francs. There’ must have been 
a other business ventures, because Allen 
If reported that when the Allies got to 
Paris Regamey had 7,000,000 francs 
The (nominally about $140,000) in cash 
profits awaiting transfer to the Canadian 


en- § National's treasury : 
"ths Allen did not tell how Regamey made 
ok his magic “lest it give the Germans in- 


formation in which they would be in- 
terested.” But his Aug. 26 dispatch made 
it clear that Regamey was no collabora- 
tor: “He and his family were never neu- 
tral in anything. Last night in the street 


three German soldiers. 


Tonic for King 


’ For a solid year the returns from pro- 
vincial ‘elections ‘have gone against the. 
‘Liberals. They: lost Ontario to the Pro- 
@ressive-Conservatives, Saskatchewan to 
e socialist Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation, and Quebec to the Union 
Nationale party. Only in Quebec did the 
Liberals make any kind of a showing. 
But last week’ New Brunswick re- 
turned a Liberal government for the 
third consecutive time in nine years, and 
‘the growing Liberal uneasiness abated. 
‘Fremier John B. McNair had'a 25 to 16 
s ‘@dge over the Progressive-Conservatives 
- F: the last legislature, With seven seats 
Vacant; the voting’on Aug. 28 built his 
plowing to $6 against 12 Progressive- 
a! USC] atives, i t can tes ran in 












@ Dieppe’s 300-foot-wide esplanade was - 


: fighting Regamey’s son personally killed 





fal of the'48 contests but were shut out. * 


TO SAVE TIME, MANPOWER, SPACE, 
TODAY and TOMORROW... 


the filing cabinet idea 
7. applied to 
motor control 


The skeleton 
starter or switch 
(see photoNo. 1 at 
left) is fitted intoa 
coma oaapenel 
d in front (see photo 

1. Skeleton Starter = tig, 2 below). 
This Unitrol “unit” ts fitted into a section 
(see photo No. 3) and sections are placed 
side by side, as - 
many as you 
wantasinsketch 





tng cabinet sys- 
tem, the con- 
tents of each 
“drawer” are 
easily changed 
or placed in 
other “drawe : 


2. Unitrol Door Frame 
ers”. Sections can be rearranged, moved 


elsewhere, of new ones added. Unitrol 
ts the flexible, versa- 
tile system of hous- 
tng motor control for 
all time, ready at 
‘ any time to meet all 
needs. You should in- 
vestigate it today. 













3. Unitrol Section 





use UNITROL 


You can begin any time to put in UNITROL, the 
better way to house, install and systematize motor 
control. If you are buying control for new ma- 
chines, ask for it in Unitrol. Then you won't have to 
spend time and manpower on wall or floor prep- 
aration. Unitrol can be placed anywhere in the 
plant ready for work the moment electrical con- 
nections are made. 
If you are moving equipment around because 
of a production changeover, make it an oppor- 
tunity to house the control in Unitrol. Then. your in- 
spection and service men can accomplish more 
because the control will be grouped ina compact 
Unitrol “center”, convenient of access, easy’ fo 
service, hard to overlook. Tremendous.space sav- 
ings result because Unitrol can accommodate 2 or 
3 times as much control in equivalent floor space. 
Unitrol is the modem method of housing 
ready made, ready for use, yet built to individ 
need from ynitized, sectionalized. members that 
you can add fo, subtract from or rearrange with 
complete freedom. Many industrials, wanting fo 
be first with the right answer for today and tomor- 
row, are swinging fo Unitrol. For the facts behind 
the swing, write today for the big free Unitrol 
book. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416: St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. a 
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| NEED BLOOD PLASMA 
| foe Yanna / 


neorest Red Cross 
Blood Bank today. 
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GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 


| Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you eff feather- 
touch ov. Blade coe into razor instantly like 
niagic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving, 

Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
OQURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP.. Dent. €, MYSTIC. CONN. 
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Spirit of Busch 


. It is five years since President German 
Busch of Bolivia died mysteriously. But 
Boliviins say that the youthful revolu- 
tionary is “still governing from his grave.” 
And last week the Constitutional As- 
sembly proclaimed Busch’s 1938 con- 
stitution to be the basic law of the land. 

Busch, one of the leaders of the coup 
which made David Toro President in 
1936, assumed power himself in 1937 
and the following year had himself 
elected “constitutional” president. This 
was in the period of economic hardship 
and political disorder which followed 
the Chaco War with Paraguay. Sup- 
ported by radical students, demobilized 
soldiers, and army officers who were 
disgusted with politics, Busch soon came 
into conflict with the mining industry 
and its political spokesmen in. the old- 
line parties. When it became apparent 
that the President intended to expro- 
priate the mines, the opposition re- 
doubled its efforts, and in April 1939 
Busch dissolved the Constitutional As- 
sembly and set himself up as dictator. 
Four months later he. was dead. 

It is still not known whether he com- 
mitted suicide, as the official version had 
it, or whether he was murdered, as his 
friends claimed. After Busch’s death the 
more conservative elements controlled 
Bolivia until the Revolution: of Decem- 
ber 1948. 

The return to Busch’s constitution of 
1938 is the clearest indication yet offered 
of the direction which the Villarroel gov- 
ernment means to follow. The 1948 re- 
volt against the Pefiardnda government 
was basically a revolt against the great 
tin companies which dominate the coun- 
try’s economy and against the old-line 
political parties which more or less rep- 
resent them. Any participation by Nazis 
or Argentines .in the revolt was prob- 
ably incidental to this fundamental con- 

ict. et 

Behind Villarroel are the same na- 
tionalist-socialist groups which backed 
Busch and which have now regained 
the power they lost when Busch died. 
These include such extreme elements 
as the Mariscal Santa Cruz lodge, which 


is said to have staged the Kidnapping of 
Oo 


Mauricio Hochschild, who is a symbo 
the we a capitalism which the na- 
tionalists hate. It also includes men like 
the President who are more moderate 
but none the less nationalistic and anti- 
capitalistic. : 

Thus it is worth repeating that among 
the points of the Busch program, now 
the official policy of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment, was the nationalization of the tin 
mines and other mineral resources of 
Bolivia. 





2 : Associated Press 
Man Who Came Back: Arturo 
Alessandri, three times President of 
Chile, returned to the political wars last 
week when he was elected Senator from 
Talca Province. The 76-year-old Lion 
of Tarapacd will add a potent voice to 
the opposition to the Rios government. 





Niewioe: The Machine 


For some time Mexico City has been 
full of rumors that the Party of the Mexi- 
can Revolution, generally known as the 
PRM, is to be reorganized. Last week the 
issue raised a storm in Congress, 

Deputy Herminio Ahumada, PRM 
member and president of Congress, re- 
plying to the annual message of Presi- 
dent Manuel Avila Camacho, declared: 
“Mexico cannot progress.as long as only 
one party controls the nation’s political 
life.” There was no applause during or 


after Ahumada’s speech. At its conclusion he 
the President left the Chamber, followed 


by. the diplomatic corps, which had at- 
tended the session Pig sl the presiden- 
tial message. 

Then the storm broke. Ahumada was 
assailed as a “reactionary” and the Con- 
gress voted to oust him from his office as 
president, and from the PRM. 


Political Monopoly: Advocates of re- 
organization of the PRM argue that a 
one-party system is -inconsistent wi 
democracy, and that while it might have 
been necessary in the early days of the 
revolution, it has outlived its usefulness. 
But PRM has the only effective ne- 
tional political machine in. the country 




















and so it is able to control Congress al- 
most completely. At the last election 184 
PRM deputies and eight independents 
‘friendly to the PRM were elected to a 
Chamber of 147 members. Representa- 
tives of other parties may run for office, 
and sometimes do, either independentl 
or in’ PRM primaries, and some sm 


political groups, chiefly on the’ right, 


- verse elements, it has no definite 


* fleets the character of the particular ad- 
ministration in power. 


_ Presidential Plans: As for the- Presi- 
- dent’s message to Congress, it made these 
* points: 

© @A Mexican Army air unit now being 
» trained in the United States will be sent 
» abroad “to fight on the side of the 
> Allies.” Already 12,182 Mexicans -are 
® fighting in the armed ‘forces of the United 
~ States, and “it. is possible that more 
+ than 13,000 will be in the Amy of the 
» United States by the end of this month.” 

~ € Cordial relations exist between. Mexico 


paid “substantial sums on expropriated 
petroleum properties and other debts.” 

¢@ “Industrialization is one of Mexico’s 
Sb ives, but to accomplish it we must 
fo! a plan of adequate instruction. 
First, we issued a law of industrializa- 
tion. We have initiated three fundamental 
campaigns: one against illiteracy, one for 
ent. § the construction of schools, and one for 
opening technical centers in conformity 





~~ | with plans recommended by industrialists 
and workmen.” 

een FE] Silencio 

Lexi 


the When. Isaias Medina Pe og was -a 
-the young cadet at the Caracas military 


academy he used to have to walk home . 









RM through EI Silencio, the famous red-light 
‘te district in the center of the city: A 
resi: @ Pressed by the filth, the crowded b 
red: § ings, and the illness and vice, he wished 
only § then that he could clean out the district. 
tical Now the President of Venezuela, Gen. 
g orf Isafas: Medina Angarita has begun to 
sion @. Tehabilitate El Silencio. Its destruction, 
wed ©. the people of Caracas say, will be a mon- 
1 at-@ Ument to: him, as the tearing down of 
den- | La Rotunda, the ill-famed sed prison in which 
Juan Vicente’ Gémez ed his politi- 
was | Cal enemies,..was a monument to, the 
- J Preceding administration of spsgacen gs i 
pez Contreras. _ se 
the project. Already 1,792 rooms have 
ns to let. In their 
are igprsa tery, e apartment 
othe total of 805 apartments. A. 






Bbc. gd there will be plenty pf pen. 
ge ets and shea : 








- maintain a legal existence. But to. all in- | 

- tents and purposes, the PRM is Mexican | 

politics. Because it contains so yg 8 | 
y 


of permanent principles but: usually re- | 


+ and the United States, and Mexico: has 


» 10 ‘panty Ww mckg egret ony : 
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REAL § HONEY 


$1.50 IMPERIAL 
“Billiard” Shape | 


the hone y-cured smoke 


. There’s a truly wonderful flavor and aroma from the honey, as it blends gently 
(just enough) with your tobacco. It took years of patient work to get this flavor 
right, and ever since 1933 Yello-Bole has been among the most popular and 
favored, “of pipes. Agreeable, and mild, even the first pipeful. After that, 
progressively sweetened and mellowed by the honey, which keeps on curling 
your smoke. The pipe-bowls are made from real burls, not lumber. If your dealer 
doesn’t have Yello-Boles now, he should have them soon. Men in service all over 
the world, are. getting ‘Yello-Boles first. But yours will be there shortly. 


oe 


Oe © iMPERIAL"1.50. 
DLE CCO PREMIER 42.50. 
50 ' — " 
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Could Industry’s War Profits 


Pay the Cost of Reconversion? 


SEC Claims They Could, 
but Business Is Worried About 
Taxes and Reconversion 


For the second time in three months 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
last week made a controversial predic- 
tion: American industry will be able to 
put up most of the money necessary to 
turn its plants from war to peacetime 
uses. 

The government agency advanced 
these figures to support its argument: 
The net working capital* of American 
corporations on March 31 was at a new 
peak of $43,000,000,000, an incréase of 
$1,400,000,000 from the beginning of 
the year. These liquid funds were cur- 
rently being augmented at the rate of 
about $5,500,000,000 a year through 
holding onto profits rather than paying 
them out in dividends. 

From 1939 to the end of 1941 most of 
the rosy glow from corporation working- 
capital figures has come from the fact 
that the companies had huge amounts of 
money invested in inventory—but goods 
in warehouses or in process of manufac- 
ture are not cash in the bank. From the 
end of 1941 through the first quarter of 
this year, the commission said, quick 
money above immediate obligations rose 
from $6,600,000,000 to $16,000,000,000, 
not counting goods in process. This was 
the reconversion kitty the commission 
was counting on. 

It put it way: “The continued in- 
crease in working capital and in liquid 
funds of corporations since the end of 
1948 reemphasizes the ability of Ameri- 
can industry as a whole to reconvert to 
peacetime production and also to under- 
take considerable expansion without re- 
course to outside sources of funds.” 

Trying to avoid the industrial. criticism 
it aroused when, on June 8, it. first ad- 
vanced the idea that most reconversion 
expenditures could come out of corpora- 
tion treasuries, the SEC put forward 
many technical arguments and left itself 
an easy out for specific cases. It cited 
Federal Reserve Banks’ studies in highly 
industrialized parts of the country as ‘in- 
dicating that actual reconversion expendi- 
tures will be quite small: “Businessmen 
covered in these surveys do not feel that 





*The nest egg representing the difference between 
cash in the marketable securities (mostly gov- 
ernment bonds), money due from other le, ma- 

in process of manufacture (inventories ).on.the 


and amounts immediately payable to 


one 
_ others, in uding taxes, on the other 


there will be any problem in financing 
reconversion internally.” It added that 
corporations, both existing and new, 
might in many cases need more capital 
for expansion. 

Yet with its twice-emphasized claim 
that business can largely finance its own 
way back to peace-goods production, the 
SEC ran head-on into the assertion of 
Robert Gaylord, National Association of 
Manufacturers president, that “business 
is going to need cash, and lots of it, when 
the war ends.” Even more significantly, 
it failed to answer his query: “Since the 
law does not allow the commission to 
pass on the merits of any security reg- 
istered with it, why then should it. un- 
dertake to pass judgment on the financial 
capacity of all industry?” 
Significance-—— 

Traditional roles of business and gov- 
ernment are reversed in the working-cap- 
ital controversy, with government urgin 
enterprise to carry the ball for itself. 
Business has reason for reluctance. De- 
spite bulging treasuries, it faces a big 
tax bill. Its $18,300,000,000 of govern- 
ment securities, which looks like a com- 
fortable sum, actually is only $2,200,000,- 





Willow Run: Will fas production line turn bombers into peacetime tractors? 
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.000-in excess of the taxes it expects to 


pay in the ensuing year. Renegotiation of 
profits is another and uncertain factor, 
although some reserves have been set 
aside against it. Actually nobody knows 
for sure how much money it will take to 
g back into peacetime production. Gay- 
ord has summarized it: “We will have 
to put goods on the shelves of corner 
grocery and drygoods stores, and in addi- 


_ tion we will have overhanging tax liabili- 


ties and many other risks. 


‘ 


Planes Into Plowshares 


~ The giant Willow Run plant operated 
by the Ford Motor Co. is assured of a 
place in Detroit’s postwar industrial 
scene. Shortly after it was announced 
that Willow Run would cut back bomber 
production 90 per cent, Ford quietly 
made known to the Defense Plant Corp. 
his intention of exercising the purchase 
option the company holds on the $96,- 
450,000 building and. facilities. 

Henry Ford had long regarded Willow 
Run as an ideal production center for 
farm equipment. His intense interest in 
agriculture led to many experiments with 
new types of farm machinery and the 
establishment of the subsidiary company, 
Harry Ferguson, Inc., which last year 
turned out’ more than 50,000 tractors. 
Hence, though Ford spokesmen refused 
to discuss postwar plans, Detroit was con- 
vinced that Willow Run would reconvert 
to the biggest farm-machinery factory in 
the world. 

Under the operating contract between 
the motor company,and the government, 


Ford has the right to purchase Willow 
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MISSION COMPLETED 


THESE THINGS of his followed the telegram— _ business to strike pretty close to home. 
“The War Department regrets...” To those insurance people who are ineligible 
He was due to go on leave, Home to America. — for military service, these tragic packages from 
He could have bailed out and lived. But there the front are.a pretty good argument for backing 
was a kid pinned in the ball turret withasmashed War Bond drives to the hilt, and they're doing it. 
leg and a trapped look in his eyes. They went Thousands of them. Other thousands are helping 
down together. - » the Red Cross. Working in hospitals. Salvaging. 
There are thousands like this boy in the thick - Conserving. 
of the fight. No one has a ‘monopoly on the dying With you, they’re doing their utmost to get 
- that’s being done in, ‘this war. But there’ senough _ this war over and get those boys of ours home. 
of it it being done by ons. friends in the i insurance’ = Maryland Casualty aay: Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


2 5 Pree every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, indusiry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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| MARCHANT 


- because 


_ to Multiply, I merely set in 
the amounts, copy the answer, 
and touch ‘clear’ key. Every- 
thing is electric and automatic 
..and it’s just as easy to divide, 
add, or subtract.” 


shy Bess lites 


. becausé of its 


20 Points of Superiority 
including 


TRUE FIGURE DIALS FOR 
ALL_3 FACTORS 


All 3 factors stand in full re- 
view upon completion of every 
Marchant multiplication... 
showing at a glance a complete 
dial proof of correctness, with 
each amount properly pointed 
off by decimal.” 


SHENT SPEED ELECTRIC 


CALCULATORS 


THIRTY = FOURTH YEAR : 
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Run at cost less “reasonable deprecia- 
tion” or less the amount the company 
has paid the DPC in rentals, whichever 
would net the government more. A “hag- 
gle” clause in the contract provides for 
price negotiations: in case of disagree- 
ment. The completion of the deal de- 

nds on when the DPC designates Wil- 


ow Run’s facilities as surplus. 


Actually Willow Run’s reconversion 
day may be further away than for most 
aircraft plants. The cutback in its 500-a- 
month production of B-24 Liberators 
came because of the need for heavier 
long-range bombers plus the tight labor 
situation in the Detroit area. But the 


War Production Board, anxious to use ' 


the mammoth plant to its highest war 
potential, told the Army it wanted Wil- 


low Run contracts for B-29 Superfor-- 


tresses, and it was even in favor of im- 
porting workers from other areas to turn 
out the planes. 


Pinch in the West 
Coast Hunts Ways to Hold Workers 
and Keep Wartime Industrial Gains 


For the aircraft plants and shipyards of 
the Pacific Coast, reconversion is a time 
clock that their cards don’t fit. The War 
Production Board says VY Day in Europe 
will mean a 40 per cent drop in war out- 
put and a 30 per cent rise in civilian- 
goods production (NEwsweEEK, Aug. 28). 
But while the nation is scrambling to get 
back to peacetime work, Far West facto- 
ries and shipyards will see no changeover. 
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And as the final smash against Japan is 


prepared, the manpower pinch in West 


Coast shipyards and aircraft plants will 
hurt more than ever. 

. The West Coast last week mulled over 
a dual problem: (1) It had to hold war 
workers eager for the job security of ci- 
vilian-goods employment. (2) With the 
defeat of Japan, the coast must come up 
with something to reconvert to, for its 
heavy industry in peacetime was virtual- 
ly nonexistent. 

. California, with the major share of 
these worries; held a two-day postwar 
conference at Oakland. The Reconstruc- 
tion and Reemployment Commission 
heard the state may have a jobless army 
of 1,000,000 if manufacturing returns to 
prewar levels. More. than a million and a 
half people had been attracted between 
April 1, 1940, and July 1, 1943, by war- 
supply contracts totaling $15,800,000,000 
—9:7 per cent of the national total, 
awarded to a state with 6.2 per cent of 
the population; principal contracts had 
been for shipbuilding (16.3 per cent of 
the national total) and aircraft produc- 
tion (18.6 per cent). The state had also 
edged into other important manufactur- 
ing lines under war pressure, including 
light metals, synthetic ‘rubber, heavy 
tires, and high-octane gas. 


Another WPA? The Oakland confer- 
ence failed to plan anything that would 
maintain the wartime pace. Its thinking 
leaned heavily to government-financed 
projects. San Francisco is planning 2,000 
postwar projects costing $3,000,000,000. 
One provides for razing 100 city blocks 








Boycopter: Two days before he was due to be inducted into the armed forces, 


Acme 


Stanley Hiller Jr., 19-year-old Berkeley, Calif., inventor, demonstrated a helicopter 
of his own design, with contra-revolving horizontal rotors and an estimated speed 
of 100 miles an hour. After watching the helicopter fly, Navy officials arranged for 


Hiller’s deferment. - 











REYNOLDS ALUMINUM: 
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IN THIS REYNOLDS PLANT airplane engine 
baffles by the million are turned out from sheet 
aluminum rolled in other Reynolds plants, 


To cool America's sky horses —Aluminum takes strange shapes 


LOOK, for a minute, inside the 
huge, blocks-long Plant No. 14 of 
Reynolds Aluminum... 


Before you spreads out a strange 
and fascinating sight . . . sheets 
of shining aluminum are being 
stamped by batteries of huge ma- 
chines into queer, exciting shapes 
...some that remind you of un- 
usual-looking pudding molds... 
other shapes that look like tomor- 
row’s kitchen utensils. 


These strange shapes of aluminum 
are known to airplane technicians as 
baffles—and they are vitally essential 
to every air-cooled warplane engine. 
Fitted around the engine’s cylinders, 
they are carefully designed to catch 
the flow of air . . . to circulate it even- 
ly around every cylinder. 


It was in answer to an SOS call 
from the engine-makers that Reynolds 
Aluminum went into production of 

baffles. ““We’ve hit s 
bottle-neck,”’ said the 
manufacturers. ‘“‘You peo- 
ple have broken other 


bottle-necks in the industry—can you 
turn out baffles for us?” 


Just to set up a plant of the size 
needed was a monumental job. It 
meant precision sheet metal work to 
extremely close tolerances. Stamping 
machines had to be assembled from 
the four corners of the country; heat- 
treating equipment had to be built; a 
special conveyor system designed. But 
five months after that SOS was re- 
ceived, the Reynolds plant was put 
into operation. Already the number of 
baffles turned out for America’s war- 
plane engines runs into the millions. 


A PROMISE FOR TOMORROW 


After the war, the giant machines in 
this huge plant can quickly be turned 
to producing better, more efficient 
pots and pans than American women 
have ever known. But for the present, 
Reynolds Aluminum is concentrating 
on “the future that counts most” — 
that time between today and the day 
of complete victory for our forces. 
Reynolds Metals Company, general 
offices, Richmond, Virginia; sales 
offices in 25 principal cities. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM BAFFLES fitted around 
the cylinders of the powerful Pratt & Whitney engine 
on these Grumman F6F Hellcat planes catch the air 
that keeps the engine cool, efficiently operating. — 











Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram’s V. 0. 





TOMORROW'S PRIVATE “WALKIE-TALKIE” 


When you’ve caught your creelful of trout in a stream 
miles from anywhere, you can reach your wife by your 
personal, portable radio-telephone...ask her to invite the 
neighbors for dinner ... 










Then, driving home in your car, you can tell her just what 
time to expect you!... Fantastic? The portable radio- 
telephone is already in use by our Armed Forces. Today’s 
weapon, tomorrow’s convenience ! 





Six years ago, in 1938, the first stratosphere airplanes were being built 
...the U.S. tennis team defeated Australia in the Davis Cup matches... 
Delaware was celebrating its 300th anniversary...and Seagram was 
selecting the choicest Canadian whiskies. Light when they were first 
stored away, those whiskies in your Seagram’s V. O. CANADIAN of 
today bring you the world’s lightest highball—Canadian Whisky at 
its glorious best! 








Six Years Old—86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


Seagvaws V.O. canaDIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY - A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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in the old Japtown area and replacin 
them with modern structures. Galland 
talks of another bay bridge, at a cost of 
$80,000,000, to give jobs to 25,000 work- 
ers for two years. 
But Calif 

trial- gains and will campaign to keep 
them. Taking advertising space in news- 
- papers throughout the country, the La- 
bor-Management Committee of the War 
Manpower Commission of Northern Cali- 
fornia has announced: “We need all our 
war workers to finish the job’ during the 
time-lag between “V Day’ in Europe and 
the unconditional surrender of Japan. 
This can only be done if we can assure 
postwar job opportunities after that time.” 


The Builders of the West, a nonprofit - 


organization founded by construction 
companies “to retain wartime’ indtstrial 
and population gains,” plans to enlist the 
support of Congress, and it may even seek 
subsidy. A. guarded statement from its 
president, B. F. Modglin, said: “Business 
must be given:the benefit of lower taxes, 
and encouragement by the government 
for postwar development in Western 
states.” 

Meanwhile ‘the Pacific Coast is hum- 
ming with stepped-up production of B-29s 
and. B-82s as well as shipyard output of 
AP-5s—transports—for the Navy. 


The:Glamor Co-op 


Glamor paid over $6,000,000 last year 
to professional models in New York City 
alone. Top-flight girls could demand 
$1,000 a week and get it. But $50 to 
$100. was the weekly, average. - 

Abuses grew up. Cinderella stories 
lured hundreds each week to modeling 
agencies. Girls with little talent paid ‘as 
much ‘as $200 for registration fees, pho- 
tographs, modeling-school tuition, and 
“the works” at a recommended beauty 
salon... 

Last. week the Advertisers and Arts As- 
sociation opened its own’ cooperative, 
nonprofit service, the Society of Models 
Placement Bureau. seh ag 
_ The motives were varied and not all 
altruistic. Stork Club temperament. at 
10:80 in the morning was trying to pho- 
tographers, They hoped competition Fon 
bright-eyed beginners might reduce it. 
They ‘had planned to make the agency 
self-supporting through models’ fees but 
rept wee turned down by New 
York’s License Commissioner Paul Moss. 
So they reverted to the idea of an or- 
ganization like Boliywreost s Central Cast- 
ing Bureau, which handles the thousands 
of movie extras and is supported by. the 
studios. For the time being, 23 of New 
York’s leading photographers will pay the 
modelsociety bil, =. 


ornia likes its wartime indus- | | 


e 


' Black Star . 
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These models, waiting at an agency, can be co-ops now if they: choose... 


.. « But they’ll'still be needing the Pandora's box at left, and Elaine Bassett, e | 
right, would rather keep on being a Conover Girl 


last Thursday almost a hundred girls ap- 
lied. Less than half a dozen will get as 
ar as the ten-man board which passes on 
applicants. Commercial. agencies at pres- 
ent are taking even fewer. (Last Monday 
John Robert Powers interviewed $00. He 
didn’t. take one. He hires about three a 
month. ) raeete 
The agencies, which collect 10 per 
cent of a girl's paycheck, are nonchalant 
about the free competition. Harry Con- 
over murmured; “You can be just so. effi- 
cient. with little girls.” And the agency 
are loyal, Esquire magazine's Oc- 
tobe pin-up girl, Elaine Bassett, insisted: 
*I'd rather be a Conover Girl than some 
little nobody even ff I could earn, more. 
ar Se ee girl is being somebody- 
~beitig’a ‘Vassar Girl.” - rete? 


An Insid er Pays Up © oa © 
The Securities Exchange Act ‘ 


—y the right to capture profit 
by: “insiders” who may 6 on 
their knowledge of company plans. Last 
week the. act proved its mi to share- 
holders of Park & Tilford, Inc. We 
It oe pamgs this way: Late in 1943, a 
scramble for liquor equities began wh 
talk of coming handsome dividends in a 


$17.50 that: year, P & T sto 
ed to $06.25 fast May. Then specu 
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BUSINESS TIDES 
a S 
. The New Dealers Again Take Control in WPB . asd 
by RALPH ROBEY °t 
Mauch has been said of the blow- _ given authority to clean out the hell- a? 
up in the top management of the War lang pti social reformers, and Lake 
Production Board—of how unfortunate since that group had the support of T 
it is to have such a thing happen at the President, there simply wasn’t a okie 
this crucial time in the war effort— chance of oo bres being given the au- babe 
of what effect it will have on the speed __ thority to kick them out of the organi- 1942 
with which we develop a program for zation. The best we could hope for, Schi 
reconversion to civilian production— therefore, was an administrative “soft- . i 
of the further proof it provides that ie’—someone who would let himself * 
outstanding businessmen find it im- be overridden, undermined, and dou- Gong 
possible, except for short periods, to blecrassed, and still come up smiling. pay 
work in the New Deal bureaucracy— Measured by these requirements, Mr. gain 
of its being just one more example of Nelson was almost perfect. That was of 
the administrative ineptitude of Presi- why he was selected. He could be cht 
dent Roosevelt-~and so forth. * counted on not to disturb the panacea- f. , 
All of these points are a part of the builders and at the same time, since ore 
picture and of them are. of sub- he was a “businessman,” he would 
stantial importance. “There scarcely meet the public clamor that someone O] 
“could have been a more unfortunate be put in charge of war production 
time for such a blowup to occur; it who knew what it is-all about. A 
unquestionably will aggravate tke al- But the setup didn’t work. Mr. Nel- bee 
ready rather sorry mess on reconver- son played his role with passable { The 
sion; and it is a clear-cut and positive competence, but  aorege: kept get- bile 
reflection of President Roosevelt’s lack Hog tied up in knots. So Wilson, a wart 
of administrative ability, and of the really top-flight executive and pro- } T 
fact that top-flight businessmen are duction man, was brought in. And in hind 
unwilling to subject themselves for time he brought in other top-flight } annu 
more than a relatively brief period to executives from the business world, } Micl 
the everlasting bickering and back- and the peenrnn program, from one { Wali 
stabbing which is their lot when they end to the other, began to click. abar 
become associated with the present Thor 
‘Washington bureaucracy. In other words, because of the front 
But none of these points is the obvious imperativeness of getting war it. 
really significant aspect of the banish- goods turned out, -Mr. Nelson for a If 
ment of Mr. Nelson to one of the time was able to push the economic Thor 
favorite New Deal Siberias, of the planners and Adzriiinistration _left- ing | 
sudden and angry resignation of Mr. wingers into the background. But elev: 
Wilson, and of the appointment of Mr. _ with one or two exceptions they were split 
J. A. Krug to the headship of the not got rid of. They continued to hang } ring 
War Production Board. The-real sig- on in one capacity or another, waiting of a 
nificance of these changes is that they for an opportunity to step back into A 
mark a definite swing to the left—a the foreground and do whatever was m 6 atter 
| return to the New Deal thesis of hav- _ necessary to see to it that we got back But 
* | ing our economy administered by on the road to utopia. thinl 
AMERICAS MNIBRANDY ideological do-gooders. This opportunity came when the Tl 
. : prosuctine program got over the CIO 
That this is what is happening will hump and we began to think in terms natic 
be evident to anyone who considers of reconversion. So the smear began. strer 
the men involved and the cause of Wilson, we were told, was against lie %§ 
the blowup. making a start on reconversion; he drive 
Mr. Nelson has always been a weak wanted to hold everything up until the - 
head of the War Production Board. “big business” freed itself of war con- _ then 
In the current jargon of business he tracts so it could grab off the postwar effor 
has been a “custard-pie adminis- markets. And so forth and so on—not 
trator.” This column defended. his a word of which had any ‘truth in it. Sign 
( original appointment, but the basis of But the campaign was su ; A 
‘this defense was not that he was an Even easygoing Nelson had to take can 
\ outstanding administrator. It was on his leave, and in his place is put, as resi 
—- : the basis that he probably was as someone has expressed it, “a career Be 
capable as anyone who could be per- New Dealer.” y 
J 7 - suaded to accept the WPB headship It is a strong appointment. Mr. clan 
owe ° under existing conditions. By this we Krug is a capable man. He will carry end 
¢ } L/ 0 ( | (I meant that a really strong man would the New Deal flag—the flag of -regi- ‘null 
; not take the position unless he was mentation—with vigor and ability. = 
é 
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BEE rr nag from Page 77) 
During the boom, however, David A. 
Schulte, 71-year-old PaT president, and 
a Schulte family trust had sold 91,000 of 
their shares, Seducing their holdings from 
about 90. cent of total outstanding 
P & T stock to 53 per cent. 

Last week Schulte’s lawyers disclosed 
that on June 19, he made a cash payment 
of $264,580.50 to the distilling firm. 
Later he added $247.07. 

The total represented his profits from 
sales of his own P & T shares, purchased 
between Oct. 21, 1941, and May 31, 
1944. Additional profits accruing to 
Schulte on shares purchased earlier and 
to the famly trust on all of its transac- 
tions were not affected by the law, which 
provides that a some eey ‘may sue for 
gains on stock held for less than six 


months by officers, directors, and owners , 


of 10 per cent or, more of the stock. 
Schulte’s voluntary action was the first 
of: any size under this law. . ~ 


O Promise Me’ 


A year-long fight in the biggest labor 
union will come to a head next week. 
The issue: Whether the United Automo- 
bile Workers Ace should rescind its 
wartime no-strike pledge. 

The decision will be made—either: be- 
hind closed doors or.on the floor—at the 
annual convention: in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., opening Sept. 11. Vice President 
Walter. Reuther_ is behind. the. drive to 
abandon. the. promise; President. R. J. 
Thomas, just back from the fighting 
fronts of France, is determined to retain 
it. 

If the convention, deen, the pledge, 
Thomas may refuse reelection, thus leav- 
ing the field open: for. the almost certain 
elevation of Reuther. Probably that would 
split the 1,850,000 members into war- 
ring factions;. with the further possibility 
of a.spread to other CIO unions. 

A middle-of-the-roader, Thomas has 
attempted to avoid internecine struggles. 
But now that the chips are down, he 
thinks ‘he ‘has enough votes to win. 

‘The ‘July convention of the Michigan 
CIO, ‘regarded as a preview of the UAW 
national meeting, tested anti-no-strike 
strength. Although Reuther took no pub- 


lic “$tand, his machine made an open” 
drive which swung about 25 per cent, of © 


the delegates against the pledge. Since 
then Reuther forces have redoubled their 


efforts in“ cauctises and; local pen 


Significance-——— 


Actually the fight is over os labor ho os 
er a er de (rep- aye 


can best 

resented. by. er: things as 

pay because of high ‘oun rates, ed 

ong overtime). One segment, wishing to 
ir. the'd LOW VB peace, warts an 
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‘DO A BETTER JOB WITH 


EBONIZED ASBESTOS 





awarded K&M employees 
“for continued outstand- 


Our Ambler plants proudly : 


ei fly the Army-Navy ‘ "E” flag. - 
with its star—an honor 


Ing production ‘Of war. 
eS 


ciapaenianatie: & . MATTISON- 


reaction to droppin ceseante en, ae 


KeM 


e Thanks to 
superior K& 
ately available for electrical installations of 
all kinds. K&M Ebonized Asbestos is ideal 
for switchboards, bus bar runs, testing tables, 
panel boards. 


eatly increased facilities this 


This modern CURES material is a combina- 


tion of asbestos fibre, binding cement and in- 


sulating compound in proper 
—molded under intense pressure in 
monolithic sheets. 


roportions 
nto strong, 


Developed especially for the-electrical indus- 
try K&M Ebonized Asbestos has many im- 
portant advantages. Among these are... 


e Exceptionally high dielectric strength.. 


e Ability to withstand severe shock, wide 
temperature variations and vibration. 


e Resistance to oil and water action. 


e Freedom from shrinkage, cracking, | 


bulging. 


With our expanded oichnetion we can now 





vs pio = with K&M Ebonized —— in 
cial ° ‘panel nish. K&M Ebonized ‘aun 
meets the technic qui sts. of the Un- 
tS gervriteee Inc., when built into 


* COMPANY » AMBLER « PENNSYLVANTA 


mounting material is immedi- ' 
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TRANSITION 





Birthday: QUEEN 
WILHELMINA 0 
the Netherlands, 
who established her 
overnment in Lon- 
on more than four 
years ago, 64, Aug. 
381. The Queen's 
daughter, Crown 
Princess Juliana, 
told newsmen at 
her Cape.Cod cot- 
tage she intends to 
return to Holland 
as soon as the coun- 
try is liberated.’ 





lee 
en 
Ww elmina 


Engaged: Sct. Rosert Hopxins, son of 
the White House adviser Harry gy 
and BRENDA STEPHENSON, British dance 
hostess at the American Washington Red 
Cross club; in London, Sept. 2. Hopkins 
is stationed in France with the Army 
Pictorial Service. 


Married: Mrs. MurieEL VANDERBILT 
PHELPS, twice-divorced granddaughter 
of railroad magnate William K. Vander- 
bilt, and Lr. Comor. JoHN Payson ADAMS 
of the Medical Corps, U.S.N.R.; in the 
Red Room of the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif., Aug. 29. 

Rosa Prapo, 20, daughter of Manuel 
Prado y Urgarteche, President of Peru, 
and Sefiora Prado, and Huco PETER 
Panxs of Hancock, Mich.; in Lima, Peru, 
Aug. 30. 

FREEMAN GospEN, “Amos” of the 
“Amos ’n’ Andy” radio team, and JANE 
STONEHAM, daughter of the late owner 
of the New York Giants, Charles Stone- 
ham; in Scotia, Calif., Sept. 1. The mar- 
riage was Gosden’s second. 


Captured: Sept. 1, the War Department 
i “ete reports that Cot. Jonn Hay 
(Jock) Wuitney, a liaison officer with 
the air force and $100,000,000 heir of the 
late financier, Payne Whitney, had been 
captured by the Germans in France. 


Tunney Tribe: Compr. GENE TUNNEY, 
ex-heavyweight champion, Mrs. TUNNEY, 


and their rarely photographed sons Jona- . 


THAN, GENE, and VaRIcK turned out to 
see the Yank-Senator doubleheader in 
New York. The Tunneys also have a 
daughter. 


Windsor Appendectomy: The Ducuess 
or Winpsor, 48, had her appendix re- 
moved at ‘Roosevelt Hospital in New 
York, Aug. 81. The Duke, former King of 
England and now Governor of the Ba- 
hamas, occupied an adjoining room at 
the hospital until the day after the opera- 
tion. 


Beard to Beard: In Philadelphia, Pa., 
Monty .WooL.Ley, Hollywood's well- 
known “Beard,” met his equal in chin 


decoration, SEAMAN HAROLD PHILBRICK, ‘ 





Associated res 
Monty met his hirsute match 


who left his ship to get the actor’s auto- 
graph. Woolley, appearing at a county 
playhouse, took one admiring look and 
asked Philbrick for his. 


Lost and Found: As a liberation day of- 
fering, RaymMonp Duncan, brother of 
dancer Isadora Duncan, presented a large 
American flag to the caretaker of the 
American Embassy in Paris. Garbed in a 
white Greek toga and Greek sandals, 
once a common sight in the Montepar- 
nasse, Duncan then sang Yankee Doodle 
Dandy until he was hoarse. 

In a Paris hotel, Aug. 31, P. G. Wope- 
HOUSE, 62, British author interned by the 


Germans four years 
ago, said his broad- 
casts over the Ger- 
man radio in 1941 
had been “a terri- 
ble mistake.” “I 
guess all authors 
must be _§half- 
witted,” he added. 

The first Ameri- 
can war corre- 
spondents to have 


lunch with the Wide World 
Spanish artist Pas- Wodehouse 
worried 


LO Picasso in 
Paris took along as their contribution 
Army K-ration biscuits and Lifesavers. 

Four American correspondents found 
GERTRUDE STEIN, author, and her biogra- 
pher, Atice B. Toxxas, ‘in a mountain 
chateau in Southeast France. Miss Stein, 
somewhat thinner after four years in 
Nazi-occupied territory, has just finished 
a book called “All Wars I Remember.” 


Deaths: Marine Sct. LEE PowE Lt, 35, 
the Lone Ranger of the movie serials; in 
the South Pacific, the Navy Department 
announced Aug. 30. Powell was a veter- 
an of Tarawa and Saipan. 

MolssaYE BocusLawskI, 56, one of the 
nation’s Ieading concert pianists; in Chi- 
cago, Ill., Aug. 30. Boguslawski, who 
toured the country extensively as a solo- 
ist and performed: with several symphony 
orchestras, was head of the Boguslawshi 
College of Music in Chicago. 

Nixon WaTERMAN, 84, poet, author, 
and one of the earliest American news- 
paper columnists; in Canton, Mass., Sept. 
1. For many years Nixon wrote the col- 
umn “The Whirling Hub” for The Bos- 
ton Herald-Traveler. 

IsaBEL InviNG, 73, an actress for half 
a century; in Nantucket, Mass., Sept. 1. 
Once a leading actress of the old Lyceum 
Theater, Miss Irving made her last tour 
eight years ago with William Gillette in 
“Three Wise Fools.” 

Former SEN. GeorGE W. Norais, 83; 
of a cerebral hemorrhage and paralytic 
stroke, in McCook, Neb. Sept. 2 (see 
page 41). : 
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‘Seaman Jones depends on ‘two of them to carry G. I. Joe depends on one to power his fire - 
his landing craft through a curtain « fire ‘fighter ...one to pump his drinking water 
straight for a cca Fe .,-one to keép his truck moving... 











Like the engine in your Chrysler car...the moving 
parts in these engines are Superfinished, which 
means they’ve got the smoothest surface in the world... 
and that’s important.to. men whose lives depend on an engine. 


What is it they depend on?! 
Chrysler engines in tanks, 
landing craft, welders, tractors, | fit gat’ 
sooseetemet | Rammmmenceenceen re 1 OMRYSLER 


Peet. | ; nities pt | Assemblies - + Navy Pontoons - Harbor Tugs - Anti- 





> THE: MATION -WIDE CHRYSLER: DEALER ORGANIZATION. OFFERS. OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO. MEET THEIR TRANSPORTATION NEERS. 
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MEDICINE | 





Scientists Read Threat to Society 
in Psychopaths’ Brain-Wave Tracks 


Modern prison authorities know and 
fear the psychopath. Not truly insane, 
outwardly normal in most respects, the 


opathic prisoner exerts a malignant 
influence on other criminals, a disruptive 
force that foments revolt and disorder. 


Brain Wave: Last week in the Archives 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, Dr. Daniel 
Silverman of the United States Public 
Health Service (Reserve), reported the 
ominous results of a study of psycho- 
pathic criminals conducted with a differ- 
ent tool—the electroencephalogram (elec- 
tric brain record). 

The electroencephalogram, called 
E.E.G. or “brain wave,” is similar to the 
electrocardiogram which records the elec- 
trical currents generated in the heart, ex- 
cept that radio equipment amplifies the 
excessively small brain currents. - 

For his subjects Silverman had 411 
criminals at the Medical Center for Fed- 
eral Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. They 
had been classified into four groups: 208 
psychopaths (mentally disordered but 
not insane); 80 psychotics (insane); 60 
normal; 63 with diseased nervous sys- 
tems. The psychopaths were 
further subdivided into: hostile 
(excessively aggressive), hedo- 
nistic (pleasure-loving and unin- 
hibited), inadequate (mentally 
insufficient), and homosexual. 

“Brain waves’ were obtained 
with the standard, five-elec- 
trode, ink-recording instrument. 
After small metal tabs were at- 
tached to their scalps, the men 
sat quietly in a semidarkened, 
partly soundproofed room for 
about eighteen minutes while 
their brains made the necessary 
record. (Normal brain waves 
are in rh ic, recurring pat- 
terns; in borderline and abnor- 
mal cases the patterns are 
dysrhythmic, with | oscillations 
varying in size and rate of fre- 
quency.) . 


What They Show: The sig- 
nificant result of the Springfield 
tests was that 75 per cent of 
the psychopaths showed danger- 
ous rderline or abnormal pat- 
terns. This was almost as great 
a percentage as for the known 
mentally diseased (82.5) where 
a high rate of pathological cases 
was to be expected. The hos- 
tile and hedonistic types had a 
higher incidence of pathological 
waves (80 per cent) than either 
the inadequate (67.4) or the 


homosexual (67.7). 


Sample el 


Pointing to the severe mental disturb- 


ances shown by the abnormal patterns 


among pepchapeths and their great 
number, Silverman concluded that they 
should be given special treatment and 
handling in prisons. Under current prac- 
tice they are discharged at the end of 
their sentences even though it is known 
that no cure or rehabilitation has been 
effected. He cited one result: A recent 
study of 80 convicted murderers showed 
seventeen were psychopaths with pre- 
vious criminal records. 


- Penicillin and Beeswax 


Present methods of administering peni- 
cillin have not been entirely satisfactory 
to patient or doctor. So rapidly is the 
drug absorbed in the body that frequent 
doses (every three or four hours) and 
unusually. large amounts (as much as 
200,000 to 400,000 units a day) must be 
injected to keep up the fight against in- 
fection. To make the powerful powder 


stay on the job longer, two Army medical 
men at Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 
ington tried mixing it with peanut, 





5 - . s~iS0lverman—Archives of men and Psychiatry 
ectroehcephalograms of three types of minds 
show brain waves recorded during a five-second period 


castor, cottonseed, and sesame oils, with 


proce zinc and with saline solution. 


one of these experiments greatly pro- 
longed penicillin’s effect. r 

Last week the two, Capt. Monroe J. 
Romansky and Technician George E. 
Rittman, reported to the journal Science 
that they had evolved a method of ad- 
ministering penicillin which successfully 
cuts down its absorption rate and causes 
the patient little discomfort. 

e successful medium is a simple 
mixture of peanut oil and warmed, 
bleached beeswax (the latter already suc- 
cessful in prolonging the action of hista- 
mine and heparin) added at a rate of 2 
to 2.4 cubic centimeters to a single in- 
jection of 41,500 to 66,400 units of pow- 
dered pencillin. Blood tests showed this 
combination maintained pencillin in  ef- 
fect for as long as six to seven hours. 
More sensitive urine analysis disclosed 
penicillin traces after twenty to 32 hours. 

The new mixture is practical and eco- 
nomical, and involves‘no elaborate lab- 
oratory setup. Batches kept by the doc- 
tors at room, incubator, and refrigerator 
temperature for one to two months 
showed no deterioration. 

Nor were patients conscious of bad 
aftereffects.. None suffered irritation at 
the point of injection. and none com- 
plained of possible allergy. One striking 
result: at Walter Reed Hospital 
eleven of twelve gonorrhea cases 
were reported cured by a single 
treatment with the new mixture. 
The fastest gonorrhea cure pre- 
viously reported was one day, 
=] but five large doses of penicillin 
F4  were required. 
= @ A new victory was chalked 
up to penicillin last week. The 
AMA Journal reported a patient 
with the almost always fatal 
cavernous sinus thrombophle- 
bitis (infection at the site of a 
thrombas, or: blod clot, in the 
cavernous sinus) recovered fol- 
lowing penicillin treatment after 
sulfadiazine had failed. 


Phenoxetol, Pus Killer 


es “blue pus,” te 
musty, blue-green discharge that 
exudes from an pdbdiion caused 
by pyocyaneus bacillus, is a 
well-known problem to most 
doctors. While not so serious an 
infection as streptococcus or 
staphylococcus, the pyocyaneus 
type nevertheless quite often 
stubbornly halts healing, par- 
ticularly in large, superficial 


in many infected abdominal in- 
cisions, in chronic nasal dis- 
charges, and in chronic infec- 
tions of the middle ear. When 
the patient’s general resistance 
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granulating wounds. It appears § 















You often hear it said—“we have no reconversion problem 
at our plant—we’re making the same products now, in 
wartime, as we did pre-Pearl Harbor”—and the statement 
is made as though that seq ive fact obviates the many 
problems that beset the less fortunate manufacturer who 
must recoavert with wat’s end or perhaps sooner. 


Realistic business thinkers know that the return to peace- 
time production won’t be just a shift—a simple reversion 
to prewar manufacturing even in plants where there is no 
reconversion involved. | 


théir places in national and world tS. 
And even though there are millions of buyers waiting 


ch 


~,, chine tools will be more basic than ever in the 


BACK THE ATTACK ... BUY MORE BONDS — 






SS 


NO KECONMVERSTON 


PROBLEM IN YOUR PLANT 
... DOESN'T MEAN SIMPLE 


REVERSION £ 


cack ney * 


wProduction methods — developed in wartime 
— increase man-hour output; pent-up buying 
t — released in peacetime — deman 
creased production. 
mThe rate of 212% increase per year output 
per man-hour, established by ea year record 
of industrial production, can be expected to 
reach at least 4% per year — compounded. 
skManufacturérs must set a goal of 
creased output per man-hour every 
— to maintain a high level of national pros- 
perity and achieve its benefits in terms of 
security of jobs and wages for the greatest 
number of workers and the volume of produc- 
tion of more goods for more people at lowest cost. 


%&Machine tools — the most modern, most effi- 
cient — are recognized as the most effective 
implements of mass production and increased 
ou at lowest cost — but ‘only continual 
replacements with the newest and finest ma- 
chine tools assure full productive capacity. 
Such replacements yearly should be equal to 
10% of the total machine tool investment — 
in keeping with increased output. 

a&The cost of machine tools is insignificant in 
terms of their productive power . . . from 
1927 to 1937, acc to census repo 
American ‘manufa had only ‘a total 
about 2% invested in machine tools in 
fatio to a total vo of 9 billion dollars’ 
worth of production annually, 


tt Tndustrial Re — the constantly increasing 


output per man-bour equal to approximately 
50% every 10 years. 





after the war to satisfy a lot of “wants”, simple reversion to 
prewar products won’t aye : them. Such buyers will revert 
—to the peacetime habit of getting the newest and best 
for their dollars, not mediocre products at de luxe prices.- . 


‘Companies who have no reconversion problem still must 
be alert to the hard fact that manufacturing for peacetime 
markets will challenge managerial production skill as 
~mouch ‘as ‘manufacturing for war. Producing better 
a oe re couitiching employment—will call 
for broad-visioned plans, able direction and execution, 
Because they are so vital in our industrialized world, ma- 
output per 


—helping to create employment and increasing 


= man-hour—to make better products—faster—at lower cost 
“==t0 attain or excel Industrial Par as explained in this 
~ ‘advertisement under the 


heading “Spotlight Facts for 
Your Future LP, Planaing”.* 





KEARNEY & TRECKER 
CORPORATION 


LWADKEER 14, WISCONSID 


































THE AGE 


AGAIN WESSON DOES THE “IMPOSSIBLE”. .. THIS TIME | 
IN FORGED HEAD AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


One of the outstanding war-production miracles . . . made 
possible by WESSON Carbide Cutting Tools...is the modern 
FORGED-HEAD engine... powering our long range bombers 
and fighter-planes. Big quantity, high precision mass pro- 
duction was vital. Hundreds of heretofore “impossible” 
machining operations had to be perfected ... FAST! High 
speed steel cutting tools could not take the speeds and 
feeds required. Carbide tools were the answer! 


Another WESSON First 


WESSON tool engineers were called in on one of the tough- 
est problems to design cutters capable of doing rough 
and finish milling on intake and exhaust portholes. 


Special WESSON form-relieved ball-shaped carbide 
cutters like the one shown here were developed .. .to 
travel at the formerly unheard-of speed of 7500 
RPM on a cam-follower-controlled ‘machine tool 
-.. cutting an irregular taper-shaped surface 81{"’ 
in circumference ... with extremely close tol- 
erances and high finish. Hundreds of forged 
parts thus are machined every 24 hours, 7 
days a week, for the first time! 


Plant committees planning postwar produc- 
tion will need to consider such revolutionary 
production records, in this, “The Carbide 
Age.’’ WESSON engineers are available to 
help speed your present or postwar 
production. Phone, wire or write ... 


WESSON COMPANY, 


DETROIT 20, MICH. (Ferndale Station) 
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is low, it may linger annoyingly for sever- 
al weeks. 

Last week in the British medical jour- 
‘nal Lancet, Dr. H. Berry of the Uni- 
versity of London. reported a new. anti- 
septic, phenoxetol, said to destroy this 
persistent blue-pus germ. Under its tech- 
nical name ethylene-glycol-monopheny!- 
ether, the colorless, faintly aromatic sir- 
upy liquid has already been used _suc- 
cessfully in the United States as a solvent 
for cellulose acetate, inks, dyes and 
resins, and asa perfume fixer. Thus far 
American drug houses have not experi- 
mented. with its medicinal qualities. 

It is not claimed that phenoxetol takes 
the place of penicillin and the sulfa 
drugs. An ‘antiseptic in its own right, it 
works best when used along with the 
more powerful chemicals to speed the 
healing process. It has also been effec- 
tive in treating burns and. other wounds 
involving skin loss. 


EDUCATION 


Mexico: Nation of Teachers 


If illiteracy can be wiped out by edict, 
‘twelve months’ intensive tutoring will 
make Mexico the most literate nation on 
earth. In a program starting this week, 
President Manuel Avila Camacho has de- 
creed that every able-bodied, educated 
citizen between 18 and 60 must teach at 
least one of Mexico's 10,000,000 illiter- 
ates (within a prescribed 14 to 40 age 
limit) to read and write. Under the su- 
pervision of Jaime Torres Bodet, Na- 
tional Secretary of Education, this is a 
prodigious experiment in pedagogy, in 
which substantially one half the nation 
will go to school to the other half. 
The over-all program is divided into 
three parts. For six months starting Sept. 
1, the government, assisted by municipal 
authorities and the governors. of Mexico’s 
28 states, will register illiterates, assign 
citizen teachers, and distribute 10,- 
000,000 consecutively numbered ‘cards 
with pupil exercises, instructions for 
~ teachers, and attached cou for re- 
cording names and relevant data on both 
teacher and pupil. The period of actual 
teaching will extend from March 1, 1945, 
to March 1, 1946, © 








In the three-month checkup to follow, - 


each pupil will report to the nearest des- 
ignated schoolmaster for examination. If 
e pupil can read acceptably, the signed 
card will be forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Education which will send a 
diploma. 
In reality, Mexico, today the most il- 


~. Jiterate of all Latin-American countries 


(48 per cent compared with 12% per cent 
for Argentina and 32 per cent for Co- 
lombia), knows that it can’t legislate its 
770,000 square miles into .a “national 
school yard without pre fe headaches. 
First among these is the 


guage prob- § 
lem: In Mexico’s rural districts 2,500,000 : 
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TD: 
isolated and ‘unschooled Indians speak 
over 50. main dialects. Special instructors 
equipped with bilingual teaching cards 
are now in ttaining. Campaign tactics 
will have: to overcome all the causes of 
illiteracy: poverty, poor communications, 
child labor, lack of qualified teachers 
(Mexico has only $2,000 primary teach- 
ers for its 3,000,000 schoo ee children. 
New York City’s figures are 35,000 for 
1,000,000), and finally low teacher sal- 





Avila Camacho vat his people to work 


aries ranging from 120 to 500 pesos ($24 
to $100) per month: 

In a broadcast to the nation Aug. 21, 
President Avila Camacho declared: “The 
education of a people‘ does not rest ex- 
clusively in the elimination of illiteracy, 
but the first indispensable step is to learn 
how to read and write.” 


Brides in School 


Mrs: Jimmy ‘Martin, 17; the tall; au- 
burn-haired wife of a University of Ten- 
nessee engineering ‘student, has blazed a 
trail for all: future ‘brides in Knoxville 
High. No longer will ‘they be regarded 
as “bad on the morale of other students” 
and ‘summarily ousted as was Mrs. Mar- 
tin six months ago in Johnson City. 

W.-E. Evans, the Knoxville principal, 
had denied her plea to enroll as a senior 
so that she could enter the university and 

“take business administration to help my 
husband.” ‘Then a board member’ ‘ex- 
plained: “Principal Evans has ego 
me that his experience with married girls 
in the ‘classroom ‘shows’ they neacetty 


become’ t'. mothers 


| school, “and this is riot'a good influence . 
on the high-school kids.” 
me ee a Rielle ell: | 


pressured. «Aig: 
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| Getting the Wasp’s double sting into : 
MASS PRODUCTION | 


“ees another job for: 


KARDEX GRAPH-A-MATIC 


: fact control 


? 4 : ‘ 
**Fact-Power’’ is on our side as Pratt 
& Whitney swings into mass pro- 
duction of the newest super-powerful 
Double Wasp in its Navy-sponsored 
Kansas City. Plant. 


The;.tremendous task.of coordi-° 


nating the work of five thousand 
machine tools and a labor force’ fast 
approaching a’ planned total ‘of 
twenty-nine thousand calls for speed 
and smooth-running efficiency. On it 
depend great new fleets of Corsairs, 


Thunderbolts, Hellcats and other air- 


craft destined ito:.out-perform the 


: enemy’s best. 


‘For the efficient production and 
organization of recorded facts, the 
millions of facts required to corre- 
late inventory control and materials 










flow, personnel, time-study, machine 
scheduling and various other activi- 
ties, Pratt & Whitney relies on the 
“Fact-Power” of Kardex and related 
Remington Rand Systems of Reeord 


, Administration. With the exclusive 


Graph-A-Matic signal control that 
charts the interrelation of facts on 
the Kardex Visible Margin, this 
famous engine builder obtains the 
simple, complete control that cur- 
rent operations demand. 

Let a Systems and Methods Tech- 
nician show you how these systems 
are conserving time; manpower and 
money for other companies ...'. and’ 
can do these things for you. Write; 
wire or phone our nearest Branch 
Office. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


‘REMINGTON RAND 
“ Buttale, 5, New York ......., 
























Brig. Gen. J. wW.N . Schutz (foreground), president of the Engineer Board, 
and a group of Army Engineers examine a jeep-mounted odograph 





SCIENCE 
Map as You Go 


Assume you are in a jeep north of 
Paris at dusk in the town of Exville, 
about to start on a reconnaissance _mis- 
sion against the Germans.’ Conditions 
will prevent you from using the roads 
shown on your military map, but it is 
essential that you know at all times just 
where you are. How ‘can you keep an 
accurate record of your progress after 
you leave Exville? 

Last week the United States Army 
disclosed its answer to this hypothetical 
situation and to thousands of related mili- 
tary problems. It is the odograph. For 
the first time, the Engineers Corps took 
this remarkable invention out of its mili- 
paprostest wrappings and publicly put 
it ugh its paces. 

An ordinary odograph is a device for 
measuring the distance traversed by a 
vehicle or individual. The Army’s odo- 
graph—officially M-1 Automatic Road Re- 
connaissance Devi oes much more: 
It plots the direction traveled as well: as 
the distance and will trace on a map the 
course actually driven from Exville to 
Anywhere. It is the joint brain child of 
the Engineer Board, the Camegie Insti- 
tute’s Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, and the National Defense Re- 
~—_ ee and a more than a 
year has n plotting y operations 
all over the globe. 





Mechanical Plotter: The odograph 
consists of three units: an electronic mag- 
netic compass, a plotting device, and a 


‘power pack, all connected: by electric 


cables and flexible shafts. Small and com- 
pact, the apparatus takes up the space 
of one passenger on the back seat of a 


p. 

In plotting a-.course the odograph 
measures distance: by means of a speed- 
ometer that is attached by flexible cables 
to the vehicle’s transmission. Direction is 
determined through a magnetic compass, 
properly checked by the electronic 
unit so that the magnetic iron and steel 
in the vehicle will not affect the read- 
ing. 
The two elements, distance and direc- 
tion, are then combined mechanically 
in the plotting unit; the result passes 
through a “mechanical brain” to a pencil 
on a map table. The electrical power 
source is the jeep’s battery, with the pow- 
er pack stepping the battery voltage up 
to the strength needed. 

The odograph can plot to any scale, 
ranging from 1 to 20,000 to 1 to 500,000. 
By azimuth dial (a horizontal dial whose 
style or pin is at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon) the direction of the ve- 
hicle can be noted at any time. Counters 
(tabulating machines) indicate the num- 
ber of miles traveled east, west, north, 
or south of a given starting point, as well 
as the total miles. traveled. Thus a trip 
of 11 miles might be indicated as 6 miles 
north, 2 miles west, 1 mile south; and 2 

In addition to land navigation, engi- 
neering tests have shown the odo- 


graph is valuable in other of mili- 
capecilly of 


tary operations. It is t 
aid in tactical reconnaissance, ar- 
tillery. surveys, and tactical control of 
troop movements. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Stop-Press Correction 


Page one of The London Times Sept. 
1 carried an odd announcement: “Thi 
issue is numbered 49,950«1.” To its dis- 
may, the meticulously correct Times had 
discovered , eighteenth-century errors 
which had: credited it with'23 more issues 
than actually appeared. Now it must 
resort to duplicate numbers on 22 issues 
in order to be cricket next Nov. 25 on 
No. 50,000. é 








Complaint From Paris .. 

The bloom came off the Paris story 
early last week. Feeding was a problem 
in the liberated capital. Under the Army 
ban against its personnel eating in pub- 
lic restaurants, rmed correspondents 
had to forage for themselves or eat K- 
rations until the Army had time to set 
up messes. Ernie Pyle cabled that for the 
first two delirious days many corre- 

mdents had been too busy to eat any- 
ing anyway. 

But the real rub was the familiar 
“communications trouble” that routed 
some stories into mysterious limbo (one 
courier vanished without a trace), and 
delayed others. 

Raymond Daniell of The New York 
Times, backed by fellow correspondents, 
Summed up the. chief complaints: (1) 
there was no authorized means of trans- 
mission for the first Paris stories because 
the Army would not let Press Wireless 
rush its mobile transmitter, capacity 90,- 
000 words a day, to Paris (Paris PRO’s 
denied this); .(2) jeep and plane service 
was inadequate because of troop-choked 
roads and weather conditions; and (3) 
censors were far behind and hard to find. 

As one result of the lack of early 
transmission facilities, six correspondents° 
were ordered back to London to answer 
Army charges that they had broadcast 
stories from Paris “without any attempt 
to submit them to military censor” after 
being advised that censorship had been 
set up in the Hétel Scribe. Among the 
first correspondents in Paris, the six 
claimed they had broadcast their stories 
over the Paris radio only after all at- 
tempts to locate a censor had failed. 


(Technically punishable by court-mar- 
tial, the established penalty for the of- 
fense is loss of entials and ouster 


from the theater.) 

Bright spot of the week was the es- 
cape of Gault MacGowan,- New York 
Sun correspondent. Captured by _ the 
Germans two weeks ago and apparently 
taken to Chalons-sur-Mame, 80 miles 
east of Paris, he made. his getaway when 
the Americans attacked the town.: Usual- 
ly a smart dresser, MacGowan. appeared 


2 M , Uiitted Da ~ : 
James McGlincy. hited Press, whose broadcast 





was the first to reach this 
Manning, WOR-Mutual 

















The DREXEL, 
in Brown Norwegian — full 
leather-lined and mede 
with extra’ heavy sole. 
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moke Smudge- 


REMOVES iT SAFELY 


Choice of two textures= 


@ Dentist. Bears Good House- 
keeping = an 
norumunge, AWAY eVON cco sm s. 
te Restores natural enamel 
lustre. Delightful, refreshing 
flavor. Use lodent. and 
you'll smile with confidence. 
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ee. and the errors it prevents!” 


USINESS men, secretaries, editors, and stue 

dents rely upon WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE be- 
cause it defines all the words most commonly 
used. Based on and abridged from WEBSTER’S 
New INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edi- 
tion — “The Supreme Authority,” and edited 
with the same careful scholarship. 1,300 pages; 
110,000 entries; $4.00 to $8.75, depending on 
bindings. 
YOU MAY HAVE TO WAIT for your copy of Wzes- 
ster’s CoLLeGciaTE. Paper rationing, plus excep- 
tionally heavy government. needs, plus an 
dented public demand, make it impossible to 
everyone promptly. Your bookseller will do his best 
to provide your copy with the least delay. Also ask 
to see: 
‘WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS, $4.00 
WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, $6.50 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE | 


unprece- 
supply ;: 
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tn: the: bar 08 the ‘pean lietel-te-a.-bor- 
rowed French civilian outfit that was de- 
scribed as “fitting him. like Europe fits 


Hitler—too big in some places and too 
tight in others.” - 





Denver's Second Guiesser 


One day last winter when: Jack Car- 
berry, the gray-haired,, vérsatile rts 
editor of The! Denver Post, ¢ éased his bulk 
into a seat in x. of pave 


University’s Pa ol phe he 
a gal reporter covering the ed aid the 
voted his column “The: Second Gee 


Associated Press. Next-@ay 
to-a crusade to keep womnien out of press 


Safety quaranteed—Madeby |: boxes and thereby touched off a feud in 


which sports —— thale and ia, 
all ver tie country hi lave aaa 


Far West's aper ee a 
Carberry ouipeiay is g Post read- 
ets with potshots at m my ol report- 


a society reporter 
the old Los Angeles Record, He tried to 
broaden the coverage of. big-shot ya 
With parallel Joe Doakés ‘items 


these lines: “Mr. and Mrs, Ji he Whee 
entertained last night at ir homie with 
a gay affair during . Whosis, 
angered at the alleged attention’ his wife 
was receiving from one,of the in- 
flicted an ugly knife d on 


of the offender. ~Mr. 
$50 this moming in 
Society circles were 

Once, for the old. M 
ver Express, Car “served” a six- 
teen-day stretch in the Colorado state 
prison for an exclusive exposé on condi- 
tions. Another time he started for his 
office with a prize scoop but paused en 
route to celebrate. The ext day his:city 
editor's coldness baffled him until he 







was fined 
al 


ae D 
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learned he had sta gered into the oppo- 
sition paper with beat. 
During the ‘20s, Carberry worked in 


‘New York with Hearst’s International 


News Service, Daily Mirror, and Ameri- 
can. In 1924 he gave New Yorkers their 
first eyewitness account of a Ku Klux 
Klan initiation ceremony. At a New Jer- 
sey convention of the Klan, he and other 
reporters were proffered ham sandwiches 
on a Friday. Carberry, re jecting his, 
fumed: “Iam an Irish Catholic.” Intrigued 
by his boldness, the Kleagle invited him 
to an initiation ceremony at Trenton. 
Carberry returned to Denver with The 
see Mountain News in 19381 and 
The Post in 1934, Five years ago, 
e » buried the Car screwball legend 
when he read in Westbrook Pegler’s col- 
umn: “I’m sick and tired of being sick 
= a That, says parry, was how 
e felt 


Crusader’s Reward 


To Nathan Robertson, Washington 
correspondent of PM and vice president 
at large of the American Newspaper 
Guild, last week went the ANG’s Hey- 
wood Broun Memorial Award for the 
best newspaper reporting between June 
1948 and June 1944. 

The judges—Emile Gauvreau, author 
and ce igen Hearst editor; Quentin Reyn- 

azine writer and radio commen- 


or Mi ton Murray, ANG president and 


an on The. Detroit Times—cited 
Robertson for his beat that exposed the 
Navy’s Elk Hills-Standard Oil deal (later 
canceled) and his coverage of (1) the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. inspection 
scandal, for which Army officers involved 
were court-martialed; (2) the fire insur- 
ance companies’ lobby, whose legislative 
program to stave off antitrust prosecution 
was pigeonholed in the Senate. 





























Jack Carberry thinks women’s pl is not in the * ee bax 
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Some triplets were tough on Don Norinan 

















ff RADIO BUY RING-FREE WHERE 
‘ Ladies’ Giggle Man — ge YOU SEE THIS SIGN ~=~=s'' 
d NBC and CBS, the two largest. net- 


d works, long: have monopolized daytime 
e radio with..their unending, : sentimental 
* soap operas. But the Blue and Mutual 
e won't stock soap. They try: to win listen- 
n ers with anything from long-haired music 
d to all-out buffoonery. 
r- [§. Buffoon number one at the Blue is Don 
re Norman, a 37-year-old :ex-pitchman and 
n a self-made specialist in dealing with the 
housewives who dominate: the daytime 
radio: audience. ‘In nine, years he esti- 
mates: that he. has’ interviewed 20,000 
women—the reason for his billing on the 
current Don Norman Show (Blue, Mon- 
day-Friday, 4:15-4:30 p.m., EWT) as an 
expert On- marriage. He thinks that all 
women slove to be kidded ‘so he -turns 
home’ problems into something to giggle 
about. He has urarony a Ww i 
ers, single women from to.-60, e sik aes 
interviews them from time to time to tell { iy Sald in important cities of the 
if 


PORE PREMIUM QUALITY 956 A\QUART 


* According to a specific guarantee which your 
Macmillan Ring-Free dealer will show you 


the males what the women want. Western hemisphere. New Orleans 

Last. Wednesday, he tried: his’ coyest 
and most ambitious gag, a roundup: of 
fourteen sets of triplets and their parents 
for a fifteen-minute interview: He was 
badly outnumbered. The only sound ob- 
servation he was able to salvage from the 
studio melee was: “This is getting’a little 
Eeangyea¥ UR? (iri te or hides 
- Out-of such prissy nonsense, neverthe- 







duct: Women are never wrong. The av- 
bage wife’ is the boss at home: When the 
‘War is over, masters of ceremonies should MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION, «50 West Stch Serene, Now York 29, N.Y. 624 5. 
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CAN YOUR SCALP PASS THE 













“It’s F-N, the test for men!” Scratch your 

@ head—if you find dryness or loose dan- 
druff you need Wildroot Cream-Oil. Buy the 
large economy size. 





YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
LIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


2 Keeps hair well combed all day without 
@ that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 
No-more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 





NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


 LANOLIN! 





Refined LANO- 
© LIN haslong been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. A little 
Wildroot Cream -QOil 
goes a long, long way. 
Get it today from your 
barber or druggist. 


SPECIAL NOTE 
TO WOMEN... 


Thousands of women use Wildroot Cream- 
Oil to remove loose dandruff, relieve dry- 
ness, and help beautify the hair. Try it be- 
fore a shampoo... also after a permanent 
wave to relieve dryness. Excellent for 
training children’s hair. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW! 
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The Old Carnera Trail : 


by JOHN LARDNER 
A French middleweight fighter, - 


named Marcel Cerdan has been poised 
in Portugal most of the:summer for a 
leap to these shores, wind, weather, 
and priorities permitting, which con- 
vinces me that the westward impulse 
of European pugilists is timeless and 
not to be stayed by world upheaval 
or holocaust. Mind you, M. Cerdan 
has worn the uniform of Free France 
in this war and comes here by: invita- 
tion, not through his own whim. Still 
and all, it is a nostalgic pattern. It 
takes your correspondent back to the 
days when transatlantic liners rolled 
into port awash with guest assassins, 
consigned to this or that promoter, 
manager, or syndicate with the com- 

liments of talent scouts like Good 
Time Charlie Friedman, who prowled 


the Old World from the plateaus of . 


Kurdestan to the bistros of Marseille 
in search of new material. 

As far as I know, M. Cerdan is the 
first of these visiting killers to. attempt 
to fly here. He will certainly not 
the last. Air travel opens up broad 
new horizons to Mr. Friedthan and 
his fellow eee 4 who can 
crowd as many as ten bantamweights 
or three certified Carneras into one 
Clipper plane and get them delivered 
as fresh as country eggs. 

It was Mr. Frieda an who pro- 
pelled Primo Carnera in this direc- 
tion at the end of the year 1929, from 
a circus sideshow into the arms of the 
Owney Madden mob and other eager 
investors. Primo’ wound up P ially 
paralyzed in the right leg, with doctors 
plunging needles into his thigh for re- 
action and a tailor named J, Caliendo 
screaming for payment on a white suit 
the size of a tent he made for Primo. 
But Mr. Friedman never guaranteed 
a comfortablé old age. He merely lined 


up his subjects on the sea- 
coast, pointed them west, pushed. 


This Hibernian heavyweight was 
suitably addressed and labeled, so as 
not to fall into the hands of the wrong 
element, but he needed no identifica- 
tion—a broth of a boy with curly hair 
and a classic profile, whiclr he held 


_aloft in silhouette for three or four 


minutes, looking for - buildings, 
while the agents of the Six Flutteri 
McGoverns and other manage 
teams hastily hefted him for size and 
weight. 

“Very impressive,” said Mr. Doyle, 
staring at the roof of Gleason’s meat 
market on Eleventh Avenue. Your 
correspondent flagged a cab and we 


- all got in. 


ell, well, an Irish heavyweight,” 
said one of the stockholders, rubbing 
his hands. 

“Irish through and through,” ‘said 
Mr. Doyle modestly, vesorting to 
—— “You've heard I can sing like 
a lar 


The stockholders failed to rise to 
this bait, but your correspondent said 
politely: “That’s what they say.” 

“They’re right,” said Mr. Doyle, and 


immediately sang two choruses of 


“Where the River Shannon Flows.” 
This was before the days of open-to 
taxis. The visitor’s voice had stren 

as well as beauty and we rattled 
rag 5 in the — like ~~ in . 
cup. To put the question beyon 
doubt, Mr. Doyle ‘then sang “The 
Rose of Tralee.” I said -by to 
the thrush and his escort at their hotel 
and did not see Mr. Doyle again until 
the night Buddy Baer knocked him 
unconscious, but attractively so, in 
Madison Square Garden a few weeks 
later. Even on his back, Mr. — 
looked good. His managers never di 
take much interest in the esthetic side 
of their property, however, and after 
three ts and two marriages—or it 
may have been the other way 

the Doyle was back home in Ireland 
again, where a few 
formed the notew 


that Marcel Cerdan, not a 

heavyweight, is the best 

ey soe prance i, 
saw him in North Africa, 

so. Hie: will not fied 6 very: Wapiaieee 

of competition over here, the | 

main thing is that he is keeping an old 

form of i 

alive. 
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Sgt. Parker Comes Through 


The 1944 championships of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association, which 
sported a military air at Forest, Hills last 
week, ended on the proper military note: 
situation well in hand; On Monday of 
this week, Sgt. Frank Parker of the Army 
Air Forces defeated Billy Talbert of In- 
dianapolis 6-4, 3-6, 6-3, 6-3, to win the 
men’s singles national title. 

To the 28-year-old new champion, 


cod annuall 


wartime champi p was the high 
point of:a long tennis roa¢@ that he first 
trod as a ball boy in Milwaukee eighteen _ 
years ago. 


Eroteges When he was ten, Franciszek 
Andzej Pajkowski—the youngest of five 


children of a widow of Polish descent— . 


got himself a job retrieving tennis balls 
at the Milwaukee Town Club. His en- 
thusiasm for the game inspired the in- 
terest of Mercer Beasley—the great ten- 
nis coach—who assumed nsibility 
for the boy’s tennis and schooling. 

For yours: Pajkowski—now Frankie 
Parker—lived as one of the'Beasley fam- 
ily, and the Lawrenceville Prep and 
Princeton coach developed in his protege 
one of the strongest backhands in the 
game. The lad won the boys’ title, the 
junior title, and later virtually every ten- 
nis title but that at Forest Hills. In 1937, 
he ran out straight sets against Charles 
Hare:of Britain to clinch the Davis Cup 
for ‘the ‘United States. 

Parker'was nearing peak form when, in 
Le ee and coach aly Mrs. Mer- 
cer ley divorced ‘her husband and 
married Parker. Beasley was crushed, but 
he lost well. “Frankie is on his own now,” 
he said, “I wish him luck.” : 


pion: Parker. came closest to the 


men title. two ago, when he was 
defeated by. Ted Schroeder in five sets: 
This year, although he has had no :tour- 
nament: practice, Parker'timed a fur- 
lough for the nationals. He ran through 
three -rounds easily, defeating Bruce 
Thomas, Lt. Victor Seixas and Charles 
Oliver in straight sets. In the semi-finals 
the t led champion tired Lt. Don 

ill:of the Navy, 1940 titleholder, 
to win 6-4, 8-6, 6-2, 6-2. 

Meanwhile, _Parker’s. final-match _op- 
ponent had disposed of such threats as 
Aviation. Cadet Bob Falkenburg, junior 
king, and Francisco Segura, the two-fisted 
Ecuadoran player:who had vain hopes of 
exporting ‘the title to Guayaquil. ; 

The Women: For the third straight 

year, Pauline (Bobbie), Betz of .Los.An- 
geles tured the women’s singles na- 
tional title, and. thereby joined the. select 
four—:Molla Bijurstedt. Mallory, . Helen 
Wills Moody Roark, Helen, Jacobs, and 
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Alice Marble—who since the last war have 
retired the challenge trophy permanently. 
Again her chief California rivals—Louise 
Brough of Beverly Hills and Margaret 
Osborne of San Francisco—had the bet- 
ter strokes, but the 25-year-old redhead 
put up a strong defense of soft lobs and 
lured her weaving opponents into in- 
creasing errors. She defeated Miss Brough 
6-2, 6-3 in the semi final, and Miss Os- 
borne 6-8, 8-6 in Sunday’s final. After 
the war, the champion wants to add 
Wimbledon to her titles. ’ 


Double-Jump Champ 


Over the cracker barrel it’s a venerable 
pastime, in Europe it’s called draughts— 
but to Millard Hopper, self-styled check- 
er king, checkers is the universal game, 
“highly scientific, a mental training, and 
a developer of foresight, judgment, con- 
céntration, and caution.” 

In the light of his definition, the 49- 


» year-old native New Yorker is going to 


great lengths to bring the sport to the 

services. Since Pearl Harbor, he 
has traveled over 60,000 miles through 
33 states on USO tours and made more 
than 100 side trips to Army camps, naval 


bases, and hospitals. Last week he played _ 


Long Island. Oct. 1 he goes to the West 
Coast and later to the South—far from 
his wife and 9-year-old daughter in 
Brooklyn. 


Matty’s Bright Boy: As a boy Hopper 
went to a checker exhibition given by 
Christy Mathewson, whose checker play 
was as good as his pitching for the New 
York Giants. Matty took young Hopper 
under his wing and matched him with 


experts of the New York Checker Club. 
The boy won the national juvenile cham- 





pionship and various state titles. He be- 
came a i at the amusement 
resorts of Luna and Palisades Parks. In 


1924 he defeated Alfred Jordan of Great — 


Britain two games to one with seven 
draws to claim the world’s “ icted” 
championship title (in many matches, 
opening moves may be restricted to those 
drawn by wea 

Since checkers “are a precarious liv- 
ing,” Hopper also worked as a commer- 
cial artist during the depression. He re- 
turned to checkers seriously in 1932 
with a local radio am of checker 
problems and and wrote a 
32-page pamphlet called “How to Win 
at Checkers.” Several years later, Richard 
Simon, partner of the publishing firm of 
Simon & Schuster, came across the 
pamphlet in a second-hand bookshop 
and commissioned Hopper to write a 179- 
page book for Essan “How ta Play 
Winning Checkers” (1940). 


Yanks and Japs: At camps, Hopper ex- 
pounds an aggressive: game, demonstrat- 
ing strategic moves on a large wallboard 
with checkers labeled Yanks and Japs. 
He aims to*teach “cross-board ability” to 
the servicemen, after a lesson en- 
gages about 30 of his pupils simultane- 
ously to illustrate the master’s technique. 
In a single game he can think ahead some 
fifteen moves, but when playing a group 
he is only three or four moves of 
each player. Of some 10,000 mass games 
he has lost just one, and explains: “I 
jumped the wrong way against the wrong 
player. I make many mistakes, but not 
against the wrong player.” 

In hospitals Hopper’s chief contribu- 
tion is to provide casualties with much- 
needed social activity. He is impressed 
with their macabre sense. of humor. One 





lad joked about “tacks to keep my socks 
up.” Another he played made a wrong 
move. Hopper pointed out the error. “I 
used to be pretty good,” the soldier—a 
war-fatigue case—replied, “but I got out 
of practice.” They were the first words 
he had spoken in eight montths. 


Match vs. Medal 


The nation’s top professional golfers 
on Aug. 28 finished ire busiest, dizziest 
fortnight of the season.’ The span includ- 
ed the two most important tournaments 
of the year—the Professional Golfers As- 
sociation championship at Spokane and 
the Tam o’Shanter All-American Open 
championship at Chicago. _ ; 

Since the etoumeys were conducted 
under different cuteaia of play, they 
revived the never-to-be-resolved contro- 
versy about the merits of match play 
= vs. man) and medal play (man vs. 
par). 


PGA Match: The PGA title was at 


match play, and name players toppled 


like tenpins before the unknowns. Of 
the latter, Bob Hamilton, a 28-year-old 
Hoosier from Evansville, Ind., was the 
hottest shot. He eliminated Harold (Jug) 
McSpaden, one of golf's biggest money 
winners, and’ reached the finals against 
Byron Nelson, perhaps the best golfer of 
the last decade. 

A 1-10 underdog, Hamilton pressed 
his opponent—who wilted- and _three- 
putted three greens—and won the top pro 
title 1 up. “I like and am good at match 
play,” Hamilton admitted. “I don’t think 
anybody can beat Nelson at medal play.” 

His figures spoke for Nelson: Through 
196 holes, he was 30 under par; Hamil- 
ton was only 12 under for 205. holes. 
With a sigh of relief, Nelson set off for 
the comforting medal play of the All- 
American Open. 


All-American Medal: The 32-year-old 
Toledo pro, transplanted from.. Texas, 
had ee reason to like the Tam o’Shan- 
ter course. When George S. May, busi- 
ness engineer, first applied high-pressure 
methods to tournament golf three years 
ago Nelson won the first All-American 
Qpen. He won again the following year. 

Over the spectator-cluttered fairw: ays 
made possible by the low-price, -high- 

ize, mashies-for-the-masses policy of 
the loud-shirted May, Nelson resumed his 
attack on par with practical results. He 
won his third All-American title last week 
‘with a score of 280 for 72 holes—8 under 
regulation figures—and 5 strokes ahead 
of his nearest rival, Ed Dudley, PGA 
president. Hamilton had been out of the 
competition at the halfway mark, when 
he posted a 9-over-par 153. - 

Nelson’s victory, worth $18,462 in 
War Bonds ($10,000 in cash), brought 
his season’s earnings -($25,464 in cash) 
well over the record mark of $19,534 set 
by Sammy Snead in the pre-inflation, 
peacetime year of 1938. 
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An entirely different, basic idea—steel 
framing that can be put up with ordi- 
nary carpenter’s tools .. . that’s 
Stran-Steel. 

In the famous Quonset Hut and in a 
wide variety of other kinds of buildings 
its advantages have been conclusively 
demonstrated. Stran-Steel brings the 
permanence and high efficiency of “‘big 





construction” within the price range of 
small homes, utility warehouses and 
similar low-cost farm and industrial 
structures.—And the great versatility 
of Stran-Steel permits its application 
to almost any style of architecture or 
type of collateral material. 

Today, Stran-Steel is entirely de- 
voted to the needs of war—hospitals, 


4 a ye 


stronger, more durable, more economical because © 


barracks, hangars, shops and other 
housing for the armed services. 

With the coming of peace however, 
Stran-Steel will inevitably play a lead- 
ing part in building “that new and 
better world.” Its important time- 
labor-and money-saving advantages— 
in shipping, erection and maintenance 
—guarantee it. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


OETROIT (18). MICHIGAN * SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


pivision of NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION executive orrices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Kentucky Tavern enjoys this unique heri- 
tage. The uniform quality and character of 
this fine liquor, dictated by the founder 73 
years ago, have been maintained by his family 
as a proud Kentucky tradition to this day. 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER 





BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 


Peter Paul Rubens was always a gold- 
en boy of art. In a day (seventeenth- 
century Flanders) when other | artists 


were mere craftsmen and servants of the. 


rich, = —_ an agent of royalty 
lomatic missions—and 
ta commissions. These 
fn corbin erg nip ren 7s 
Antwerp. Assistants and pupils did the 


groundwork _and~ Rubens_ supposedly 
gave: the pemtings § their vitalizing last 
coat. However, Rubens kept no records 
since, as. a ‘Painter in Ordinary to Albert 
and Isabella, the Flemish rulers, he was 
freed of accounting to the Painters 
Guild. - 

Frans Snyders, who held the higher 
title, P Painter of the Flemish 
Court, was pag a famous péinter 
when I set up his art factory. But 


ry. 


[xo the article on pressing and 
ironing in this month’s Better 
Homes & Gardens... .and, thanks to it, 
I'm able to keep up tht personal ap- 
pearance of my family, despite the trou- 
ble laundries and cleaning establish- 
ments are having. aw 
“I don’t know any magazine thar’s so 
indispensable! I’ve come to rely on it 
for guidance in every branch of living, 
from meal planning and household 
management to. aS. my. aittine 


it will be more 90 tomorrow. Families 
who have relied on Better Homes & 
Gardens to help them maintain. their 
living’ standards during wartime, will 
depend ‘on it to guide them in richer 
family living during peecei 











Frick Collection 


Snyders: By Snyders or by van Dyck? 





Rubens, due partly to the influence of 
his wife Isabella Brant and partly to 
his persorial charm, had more pull with 
the wealthy Flemings. Snyders went to 
work for Rubens and made his fortune. 
But. the fame was all Rubens’s. 


Ghost Artist: Or so claims Rogers 

Bordley, foreign editor of The Art Di- 

. gest, in two explosive pamphlets private- 
ly published but made public last week 
by the Digest. Rubens, says the icono- 
clastic Bordley, was but a mediocre 
painter with a great deal of business acu- 
men, more an agent for pictures than a 
painter. Bordley deduces many of the 
paintings of both Rubens and his con- 
temporary, Anthony van Dyck, were ac- 
tually done by Snyders. 

Bordley builds up his case with a vast 
amount of circumstantial evidence to 
show: (1) Rubens’s worst work was done 
entirely on his own; (2) some of the 
most famous Rubens such as the St. 
Ildefonso Altar, were done while he was 
away. 

Perhaps the best evidence for Snyders 
is . pom written shortly after the artist’s 

a oe re a death by Cornelis de Bie and printed in 
Peep ep pee es translation for the first time by Bordley. 
De Bie marveled at Snyders hunting 
scenes and the virtuosity and. rapidity of 
his technique, and rhapsodized about his 
paintings of the mythologi 
of — and Meleager. > y: the 4 
to paintings catalogued as Snyders (a 
Sor seati 60: yeers) eel tea dot 
one is a hunting 
aie? and eat Spyensl concerns my- 
intings ‘Of Diana and. of Meleage 
paintings i ger 
among the 8,000 catalogued works of 
Rubens (a rather ingnotnbte figure 
since. most were painted in the last 30 

















WHAT'S A NUT FOR? 


NUT is an’ important type 
of fastening. 
It draws things together. It 


holds them. It is removable 
and replaceable. — 


But its chief job is to hold. If 


it ever loosens and lets go, it’s . 


not a good nut. 
An Elastic. Stop Nut always 


stays put. It grips fast without 


extra locking pins or gadgets. It 
locks. anywhere on. the. bolt. 


And even severe vibration won’t 
break its hold. Until you want 
» take it off it’s on for good. 


between and around the bolt 
threads.. It hugs them with an 
unyielding grip. Since it is 
elastic you can use the nut over 
and over again. 


Today Elastic Stop Nuts are used 
by billions in building airplanes. 
A single bomber uses more than 
50,000. That is because they 


. are so secure and safe. 


After a while you'll see these - 


Esna nuts on many of the things 
you buy. You can tell them by 
their red collar. © 

And you'll know that the car, 
refrigerator, radio 


, or whatever ©: 
it is, =. be. safer, last longet, 
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OK'D FOR THE RESPONSIBLE JOBS 


When Pan-American’s great Boein, 
Clippers come home, they get a thorough 
going over. 185 skilled mec in 8&-hour 
shifts have the Clipper ready to go again 
in 48 hours. The many of Elastic 
Stop Nuts that fasten these ships cut in- 
spection and servicing time and contribute 
greatly to their quick “turn-around.” 


TRADE MARK OF 
ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA: 


TELASTIC STOP NUTS 
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It is Sunday in a Fred Harvey restau- 
rant. Private Pringle of the American 
Armed Forces has just ordered his din- 
ner. His thoughts drift homeward... 


“Sunday ... Sunday dinner. Funny how 
clear it is. About now Dad would be set- 
tling down in the front room with the 
paper ... his coat off .. . but still looking 


kind of glorified, after usheringin church .... 


“And Mom... you'd catch a glimpse 
of her in the kitchen, her face flushed... 
and glowing happily. Under her feet 
would be Buddy and Joan, faces freshly 
polished ... still glistening a bit behind 
the ears. Then we'd sit down together... 


* 


* 








“It wasn’t just a meal... that Sunday 
dinner back home, clear across the conti- 
nent from here. It was more of a tradi- 
tion. It stood for the family and the way 
we felt about one another... for all the 
feelings we didn’t talk about... 


“Guess I took it all for granted .. . but 
I can understand it now. Maybe it’s be- 
cause it might be a long time before I'll 
be sitting down to one of those Sunday 

“But wherever I am... whatever I’m 
doing, when Sunday comes, I always im- 
agine being back there at home with 
Mother and Dad ... Joan and Buddy ... 
sitting down to Sunday dinner. 

*Some day I will be. Maybe it will be 
@ long time... but it will be worth it... if 
I can do my bit to help the folks back 
home... and people everywhere . . . to sit 
down together... without fear, or hate 
or sorrow...” 3 


* 


We serve meals to tens of thousands of Private Pringles daily. That's our 
most important wartime job, situated as we are along America’s continental 
travel routes. We print the above message because we want you to see 
these men as we see them ... as they move ever outward toward the seas. 


Thad Fane] 


RESTAURANTS «SHOPS e HOTELS » DINING CARS 


Copyright 1944, Fred Harvey, Chicago 
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years of his life when he also engaged 
in diplomacy and was frequently bed- 
ridden with t). Moreover, a pen 
drawing of a hunting scene by Snyders 





which belongs to the British Museum was 


a study for the Meleager series and 
closely resembles the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s “Fox and Wolf Hunt” attributed 
to Rubens. 


Vanished Star: As to van Dyck, he, 
too, has an amazing number of works 
to his credit: 1,700 to 2,000, though he 
died at 41 after a dissipated life. Two 
of his portraits, considered among the 
world’s greatest, are paintings of Frans 


Snyders and his attractive wife, Marga- 


‘reta, which hang in the Frick collection, 


New York. Judging that these were paint- 
ed shortly after the couple’s marriage 
when Snyders was 82 or 33—and van 
Dyck 12—Bordley deduces that Snyders 
himself -did them. ; 

Many critics, in fact, have been un- 
able to reconcile the searching sensitiv- 
ity of these and a few other van Dyck 
portraits with the vacuous effeteness of 
most of his later-works. The great French 
critic, Fromentin, once wrote: “We 
should try to find out who it was that 
showed him [van Dyck] this new man- 
ner . . . we should suspect that there 
must have been somewhere in his neigh- 
borhood a great star that had disap- 
peared.” This star, says Bordléy, is 
Frans Snyders. 


Tale of Two Cities 


From Rouen and from Florence last 


week came tidings of great loss in the 
world of architecture. 


Rouen: The cathedral of Notre Dame, 
one of France’s most imposing Gothic 
edifices in spite of its unsymmetrical 
plan, has had its twelfth-century Tower 
of St. Romain bumed out and its right 
wall destroyed. Citizens said an Allied 
air raid in May did the damage. The 
Palais de Justice, outstanding example of 
late-Gothic architecture, even 
worse. Slightly damaged by air raids, it 
was finished off Aug. 28 when the Ger- 
mans blew up the city’s main telephone 
exchange right behind it. 


Florence: The Germans blasted all 
bridges over the Arno except the classic 
Ponte Vecchio and reduced to rubble 
whole ‘sections of old Florence with 
medieval homes and _ palaces dating from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth century. 
Herbert L. Matthews, New York Times 
correspondent, cabled a long list of archi- 
tectural masterpieces destroyed or ruined. 
— = eH Pag cae a oun gr 

gen ates to ar. - fa- 

de cracked in two and the ‘interior 

adly damaged; Torre degli Amidei, a 
beautiful medieval: tower, destroyed ex- 
cept. for one ‘wall; fourteenth-century 
Guelph palace, the roof gone and Vasari 
frescoes destroyed. 
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Cfo wrckiine Warner Controller .. . Synchronizes 
Tractor Hydraulic Brakes and Trailer Electric 
Brakes so Foot Pedal Operates Them TOGETHER 








Perfected — ready for delj with Warner Electric Brake Systems —or 
for quick change-overgifim tractor‘trailers now equipped with. hydraulic 
brake and Warne Brake combinations. 


The new We 

















ler — simple and compact — synchronizes 
ihe tractor with the Electric Brakes on the 
Jar foot pedal operates both braking systems. 
| smooth, foot-touch tractor-trailer braking 
Rases driving strain — assures greater safety. 


ontréller has the same basic simplicity of Warner 
Le ke: selves—world famous for easy installation, and eff- 
FOOT PEDAAMDRESSURE ae 4 berformance. Get the benefits of this great advance- 
CONTRO aK “ON; me Pyour Warner dealer about changing over your present 
Pe ) ~~.» equipment. Specify Warner Electric Brakes on all future trailer purchases. 







WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY © BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 51 of a Series’ 





Serving our fighters everywhere—ashore, afloat, and 
aloft—Lily-Tulip cups and food containers have gone to war. 
in the war plants, Lily-Tulip makes service faster, quieter, 


easier, safer. No wonder it is rated a war essential. 


Whe Lily-Tulip letterhead on fine Strathmore paper is 
expressive of a company with a proud service record. Today, 
when lighter weight paper for your letterhead is a necessity 
under wartime restrictions, the quality of that paper is more’ 
important than ever. The Strathmore watermark is your 
assurance of that quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
; Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 222: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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The Wily One 
Woodrow Wilson had sailed for Paris 
scarcely two weeks before. At the bed- 
side of Theodore Roosevelt in New York 
there was conference after conference. 
“The draft of the peace treaty was not 
then before us,” Henry Cabot Lodge ex- 
plained later, in his historic debate with 
President Lowell of Harvard, “but we 
fully discussed the League of Nations 
in all its bearings. We were in entire 
agreement.” ; 
Then and there, it is related in Karl 
Schriftgiesser’s new biography of Lodge, 
“Dear Theodore” and “The Wily One” 
plotted prenatally the death of the 
League. “It was a council of war,” 
Schriftgiesser writes. “The whole broad 
strategy which Lodge, as Captain of the 
Battalion of Death, carried out in the 
Senate with miraculous fidelity was 
lanned almost to the last detail even be- 
ore the League of Nations had been re- 
duced to terms on paper by the statesmen 
in Paris. Whatever league the President 
might bring home .’. . by reservation and 





- amendment they would harzy it to 


death.” 


The Approach Oblique: Harry it to 
death Cabot Lodge did. His was not the 
attack direct but the approach oblique, 
and it was effectively lethal. To the task 
went the total political skill of the beard- 
ed, blue-eyed “dude of Nahant,” for all 
his frosty scholarliness as adept a polit- 
ical boss as any Tweed. As for treaties— 
had he not, as far back as 1897, killed 
another—the Olney-Pauncefote arbitra- 
tion pact—by the identical method of 
hamstringing it with amendment and 
reservation? Indeed, in the League de- 
bate of 1919, when Senator Watson of 
Indiana turned to Lodge and said des- 
pairingly, “It appears to me that 80 per 
cent of the ile are for it. I don’t see 
how it is to Be defeated,” Lodge replied: 
“Ah, my dear James, I do not propose 
to beat it by direct frontal attack, but by 
the indirect method of reservations.” 
“The Gentleman from. Massachusetts” 





- Culver 


Lodge, “The Wily One,” planned with... 
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is not a kind book. It is sardonic, cruel— 
—— and hard hitting. The author, who heads 
the book department of NEwsweEEx: and 
who is himself a product of the Boston 
rx of the Roxbury Latin School, planned it 
that way, and he must have planned it 
rk for these times when Cabot Lodge’s 
6: frigid ghost may well walk again in the 
ot Senate chamber and other voices echo 
his stately sneer: “I have never loved but 
one flag—and I cannot share that devo- 
tion and give affection to the mongrel 
ae banner invented for a league.” 


The Evil Genius: Schriftgiesser paints 
ar] Lodge as a man true only to party and 
ze, ff to personal ambition, a combination com- 





e” pounded, in 1919, with his hatred of / 


he Wilson. Throughout the book runs the 
r,” current. of the T.R.-Lodge alliance— 
ad they were almost constant collaborators 
the throughout their political lives—and the 
the manipulations of the man who was to be 
vas called Theodore Roosevelt’s “evil genius.” 
be- It was Lodge who made Dear Theodore 
re- Assistant Secretary of the Navy. Together 


1en they sat poring happily over maps_ 


ent (while Secretary of the Navy Long took 
ind the day off). and practically ordered of- 
to fensive operations against the Philippines. 
(Already Lodge had privately nodded 

i when the Hearst papers called the. sink- 
to ing of the Maine a Spanish plot; indeed, 
the he had rhetorically: predicted “an explo- 
jue, sion any day in Cuba” a fortnight. before 
ask the battleship blew up.): And it was 
rd- Ledge who prevailed upon Dear Theo- 


all dore to accept the Republican nomina- 
slit tion for Vice President. 

es— Lodge was to become a pitiable figure. 
lled At the Republican convention’ of 1924, 
tra- men st in the galleries and _ cried: 


of “Down with Lodge! Put Lodge out!” 
and Not long afterwards he died and. the 
de- Commonwealth of Massachusetts erect- 
of ed a statue to his memory on the grounds 
des- of the State House. iftgiesser con- 
per cludes:. “But there are those who feel 
See that his real memorial was not a piece 
ied: of ‘bronze, but the surge of death that 
ose roared across Europe in the autumn of 
1989 . ... and that he hel cause it 
himself, that he started the gro- 
tesquerie that. day when he sat beside 
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' Globe - Wernicke Safeguard system. 
- This nationally famous filing plan pro- 







































'FUNO-0-71S*” 


Executives the country over find a 
quick, sure, money-saving answer to 
finding problems when they install a 


vides a complete set of guides and fold- 
ers arranged according to a clear, easy, 
common-sense method. Safeguard 
makes filing and finding accurate, 
speedy; sure—and it costs far less in 
the long run than ordinary hit-or-miss arrange- 
ment of guides and folders! 

- For the utmost efficiency, combine Safeguard 
Filing with good looking, smooth operating 
Globe-Wernicke Wood Files that are precision- 
built for @ lifetime of service. Ask your G/W 
dealer to demonstrate them today—or write 
The Globe-Wernicke Co, “Headquarters for 
Modern Office Engineering,” Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
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h ON RICO 
Dol WOM Car nen 


The Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and 
recipes. Send for your | 
copy. Ronrico Corporation 

NP AANE- Tank Fa ol Rodale h- Iam Rectal ater 

86, 90 and I5I1 Proof 
Representative: Import 
McKesson & Robbins 


Special 
nos um BATH $25° UP. . 4 ATTRACTIVE RESTAURANTS 


LOWRY GARAGE HAS DIRECT ENTRANCE INTO HOTEL 











a HURT? 


IT MAY BE DUE TO WEAK OR FALLEN ARCH 


SYMPTOMS: Tired, Aching Feet, 
Rheumatic - like Foot and Leg 
Pains—Callouses on Soles—Pains, 
Cramps, Burning Sensations at 
Ball of Foot—Sore Heels. 


nts Ca 


pain, is removed, You need De Scholl's 
Arch 


Supports and exercise for quick re- 
lief tenes this distressing Seok ailmene, 
designed 


ifically 
Hf inte Esiusable, 
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Omicial U. 8, Navy photo 


The ‘Mighty Y’ after Midway: Foster Hailey rere her go 


Theodore Roosevelt’s bedside, plotting 
the destruction of Woodrow Wilson’s 
dream for humanity and turning America 
back from the world, unto herself.” A 
bitter judgment from a bitter book. (THE 
GENTLEMAN FROM MASSACHUSETTS: 
Henry Casotr Lopce. By Karl Schrijt- 
giesser. 386 pages. Little, Brown. $3.) 


Turning Pacific Tide 

In “Pacific Battle Line” Foster Hailey 
set out to portray the first two years of 
war in the Pacific—which he covered for 
The New York Times—as hard, boring 
work, the “ultimate insanity of civiliza- 
tion.” An exciting book is the result. 
The Navy’s gigantic recovery after Pearl 
Harbor and its subsequent . aggressive 
strategy have not been more vividly or 
authentically depicted. 

After Pearl Harbor, the record bégins 
with the carrier raids on the Marshall 
and Gilbert Islands, Wake, Marcus, and 
New Guinea; next it moves on to the 
two two.re eat Navy battles of the Coral Sea 

idway. Hailey is indefatigable in 
~— of accuracy. “On Guadalcanal,” 
reports Ira Wolfert, correspondent for the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, 
“while I plunged for. the dugout, Hailey 
toiled up a hill to see just how many 
ships there were in the Jap task force hit- 
ting us.” 

Hailey follows the operations through 
the great Bismarck Sea victory of March 
1943 on to Munda, Bougainville, and 
the push toward Rabaul. He concludes 
with the uest of the Aleutians 
which he saw “completely decontami- 
a ss August last year. The — 


forget that grim cam 
bs oe pd ny PoP ail the all the 
up oceans that ever I ‘did see, the 


worst by far, scsi a par, is the fouled- 
up Bering Sea.” 

Hailey is at his best in the midst of 
battle. At Midway (June 4-6, 1942) from 
the cruiser escort Astoria he witnessed 
the death of the carrier Yorktown. Here 
is the way he tells it: 

“Every gun in the force was yammer- 
ing away at the enemy planes as A cil 
plummeted, black as hate, out of the 
white clouds. The enemy planes were 
coming down now, one a second ... . it 
was like watching a slow-motion picture.” 

The first one down put his bomb on 
the flight deck. There was a flash of fire. 
The second one missed. The third Jap 
was hit at about 5,000 feet above the 
carrier's deck, but his bomb broke loose 
and started falling, “straight for the car- 
rier’s smokestack . . . penetratin almost 
to the fireroom before it explod 

The Yorktown then slowed to 5 knots. 
But with the fire brought under control, 
she pushed on, gaining speed up to 18 
knots. Three hours later the enemy re- 
turned and the fleet saw Wildcats were 
roaring off the Yorktown’s patched flight 
deck straight for the enemy. 

Five enemy bombers zoomed up, two 

flying “right through the curtain of fire 
Yorktown. Capt. Elliott Buck- 

a on the Yorktown’s bridge, saw 
them and =— an evasive turn. 5 


 poieec iis 2 lod. 


later in the Solomons, and he 
turned away, his face set, tears in his 


eyes. 
“She went over 15 degrees, 20,25, 30. 
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Waren wee leon at the ed 
pcre a ge ey en 


whe cae eath was costly to the 
enemy: Midway had turned the tide 
against Japan. eo ie Battie Line. By 
$3.50) ‘Hailey. -405 pages. Macmillan. 


Driscoll’ Victory:. hie detailed and 
even more colorful than “Pacific Battle 


oa oseph Driscoll’s “Pacific . Vic- 
to 1045 $” The New York Herald 
Tribune afb hla writes 40 chap- 


ters of - glamorous literature, then de- 
clares that this is a amorless war. - As 
evidence he: cites the American Civil 
iach merry ag cee ap contrast to 

sloggin: ew a point 
which the ee might Soblate were 
there enough members extant. Paciric 
Vicrory: 1945. By Joseph Driscoll. 297 


pages. J. B. Lippincott. $8. 


Other New Books 


Cxiuny Brown. By M orgery Sharp. 270 
pages. Little, Brown. $2.50. The author 
of “The Nutmeg Tree” proves again that 
she can draw an unbéelievable character 
in a most unlikely situation and make 
the reader believe it—or at least keep him 
well -enough. entertained so that he 
doesn’t care. Cluny is a tall, thin, plain, 
naive English plumber’s niece who com- 
bines insatiable curiosity and utter frank- 
ness with an incredible hypnotic power 
over men, which neither the author nor 
Co mate Cen See Ee — 
her installed as housemaid whic, 
able. English country ~~ sh in 
unfortunately, .are also q 
a's a 


young — émigré-author _ urgently 
wanted by the Nazis. Though full of 


pag Appleton-Century. 
$2.75, The author of “I've Come a. Long 
Way” once again writes of China. at war. 
This time she tells the of a Chinese 


story 
ae and his family, symbolic of the 
rn 




















































TuE principle of flight is the same. It’s the improvements 
in design that have made possible the amazing perform- 
ance of today’s planes. 


Same with tapered roller bearings, too. Engineers. have 

. long known that more rollers mean greater load capacity 
and longer bearing life. 

But it remained for Tyson to develop the “‘all-rolls” 3 

bearing—with thirty percent more load-carrying rollers—and : 

give the world a sturdier, longer-lasting heavy-duty bearing. . 


The.big name in bearings today is... .TYSON! 


pa TYSON BEARING CORPORATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 
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growing. 


LE 


MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBU- 
TION COSTS: Substantial savings 
placing such a manufacturer in a 
most advantageous competitive po- 
sition are indicated. 


RAW MATERIALS: North Carolina 
leads America in the production of 
primary kaolin and feldspar. High 
grade quartz (it was selected be- 
cause of its superior quality for the 
manufacture of the world’s largest 
observatory telescope lens) is 
abundant in North Carolina. 


LABOR: North Carolina labor is 
noted for its adaptability. Typical 
ofthe experience of manufacturers 
who have moved their plants to 
North Carolina is that of the new- 
comer who wrote,“‘J¢ was necessary 


Sor us to employ inexperienced people 


and train them. We found that these 


people were easily 
trained and show- 


ed a high degree 





WANTED : A SEMI-PORCELAIN 


DINNERWARE MANUFACTURER — 
FANT IN NORTH CAROLINA 










EASTERN STATES 


ands of tons of 
ith the demand 





of enthusiasm and interest in their 
work, They have proved to be efficient 
workmen, steady and reliable. We 
have had practically no absentee prob- 
lem, All our workers are exceptionally 
loyal and vitally interested in the wel- 
fare of our company and organization,’ 
TAXES: A sound and stable tax 


structure. 


TRANSPORTATION: Raw materi- 
als are close by. The entire South- 
eastern area is adequately served, 
by rail and truck, from North 
Carolina. Substantial savings in 
freight will be reflected in distri- 
bution costs. 

Write today for information on the 
potentialities of dinnerware manufacture 
in North Carolina. Address Commerce 
and Industry Division, 3247 Depart- 


ment of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh. North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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under the seven-year scourge of Japanese 
aggression. Miss Kuo takes as her theme 
the drastic change in China, where for 
the first time the younger Sy eegepene is 
asserting its right to leadership. 


Li Down 1n Danxness. By H. R. 
Hays. 216 pages. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.50. Hays has written another high- 
pressure psychological novel (“Stranger 
on the 2 seat was his first) in which 
a potential murderer stalks through staid 
suburban luxury. His study of character 
disintegration is never tedious, though at 
times it is reminiscent of the less obvious, 
less transparent William Faulkner. That 
could be a point in its favor. 


GENTLEMEN OF Japan. By Violet 
Sweet Haven. 321 pages. Ziff-Davis. $3. 
Chapter and verse about how the Japs 
set the stage for December 1941. From 
the Aleutians to Singapore, all the well- 
kriown and many new stories of espion- 
age, commercial penetration, sabotage, 
blackmail, and bullying are brought to- 
gether and enlivened by the experiences 
of the writer, who, for fifteen years was 
a correspondent in the Far East. A well 
documented study of the unchanging Jap 
mind and methods. 


Dewey: AN AMERICAN OF Tus CEN- 
tury. By Stanley Walker. 350 pages. 
Whittlesey House. $2.50. This is not a 
typical buttery campaign biography of 


© 


N. ¥. Herald Tribune 
Walker lets Dewey’s record speak 


a Presidential . candidate—even though 
Walker last week was appointed as 
Dewey’s publicity manager for New York 


“State. An astute journalist, he presents 


Thomas Dewey’s case competently and 
fairly. The Dewey career is covered as 
far as his nomination at Chicago and a 
section containing important Dewey 
speeches winds up with the acceptance 
speech. The author does not interpret 
his subject but lets the record—which he 
makes colorful and even exciting—speak 
for itself. 


NEWSWEEK 
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Two Home-y Words Telling Why It’s 
~ Chicago’s BASIC Advertising Medium 


 ““Welcome, friend!”.. Multiply this simple phrase more than a million 

fold and you get the measure of feeling which so strongly supports 

The Chicago Daily News... An evening newspaper, a family news- 

paper with more than a million reader-friends who at the end of 

every week-day say “Welcome, friend!”...Chicago’s key audience 

for advertisers—and how well business executives throughout the 

land know itl...For 43 consecutive years they have placed in The | 

Daily News more Total: Display linage than in any other Chicago —— -rerteirconperon - 
newspaper, morning, evening or Sunday*..Never failing response, Sa 
at maximum ‘economy, has convinced them that they are right! cx" 


THE CHICAGO. DAILY. NEWS 


AS By gai 


FOR 68 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER <a 
{TS PLACE IN THE HOME JS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST | 
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THERE IT IS! The land I’ve been fighting for—that Mike and 
Tim died for ...the land I thought, maybe, I’d never see again... 


But there it is ... whole and good to see. Not like the gaunt, 
charred cities I’ve left behind. No! Solid, beautiful and real. 
Maybe the bit I’ve done has helped keep it that way ... for the 
folks—and Mary. 

Imagine—I’m going to marry her soon’s I get to work! Work 
—I wonder if Pll get my job back? But if I don’t there'll be 
another. The good old U.S.A. won’t let a guy down. 


No, soldier! America won’t let you down! Free Enterprise, 
Free Competition and Private Initiative—Your Rights to a good 
living—must be here when you return. 


These and an America returned to peacetime production 
will create a wonderful, new world for Mary and you. And to 
this world the Detroit Tap & Tool Company will make its own 
contributions. For precision and quality are as necessary in 
building for Peace as when creating for war. 






Send for your free copy of “Threads of Destiny,” a new 
booklet tracing the development of the machine screw 
thread. Please make your request on your company letterhead. 


DETR iT 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE * DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 





LET’S ALL KEEP BACKING THE ATTACK —Buy More Bonds TX 


‘GROUND TAPS * GROUND THREAD HOBS * THREAD GAGES + SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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MUSIC 








Composer Prestissimo 


To compose four major works in less 
than a year is in itself no small achieve- 
ment; to have the four introduced by 
leading orchestras within two months is 
all but unprecedented for a modern com- 

ser. So close did the premiéres come 
fast fall that Bohuslav Martinu couldn't 
even get to all of them. He had to hear 
the first playing of his Violin Concerto 
in Boston on the radio in Carnegie Hall, 
where he was attending the first New 
York performance of his Second Sym- 





a Graphic House 
Simple things inspire Bohuslav Martinu. 


phony. The prolific Czech had already 
traveled to Cleveland for the premiére 
of the Second, missing the New York 
laying of his “Memorial to Lidice” two 
Rave later. He did get to Philadelphia 


for the initial performance of the Two- 


Piano Concerto. 


Martinu has been in the United States - 


only three of his 58 years, and frantic 
music critics searched vainly for informa- 
tion about his life and music. Now 
Milos Safranek has collected many of 
the answers in a book, “Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu: The Man and His Music.”* Sa- 
franek, an old friend and fellow Czech, 
is a little carried away by his subject, 
but he has written a lucid analysis of 
Martinu’s music, perhaps at the expense 
of the man. 


Child of the Tower: “One of the keys 
to the singularly detached quality of 
Bohuslav Martinu’s work and personality 
is the curious circumstance that he was 
born and brought up in the tower of a 


*Bonustav Mar Tur Man ann His Music. 
By Milos Safranek. 127 pages. Knopf. #3. 
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‘rag hii wer c omaber end beeper 
tinu’s was a shoemaker and keeper 
of the tower in the Bohemian town of 
Policka. The boy had been composing 
since he was 10;. at 16 his skill-on the 
violin prompted wealthy citizens to send 
him to the Prague Conservatory of Music. 
He played with the Czech Philharmonic 
for ten years, then lived in Paris until 
the fall of France. 

Martinu’s compositions are many; Sa- 
franek lists 124, including chamber piec- 
es, operas, ballets, and cantatas, fourteen 
of them written in this country. In the 
program notes for his First Symphony, 
commissioned in 1942 by the Koussevitz- 
ky Music Foundation, the composer de- 
scribes his own inspiration, “the essential 
nobility of thoughts and things which are 
quite simple.” 

Martinu himself is surprised at how 
(hie he. “I just work 
an 


fast.” Last week he told Newsweex that 
he has just finished his Third Symphony, 
which the Boston Symphony will intro- 
duce during the coming season. The four 
| works performed last season werecommis- 
sioned, but Martinu says the Third is a 
“gift® to the Boston Orchestra for he is 
most grateful to Serge Koussevitzky, who 
first introduced his music here in 1927. 





THEATER 
Down From Harlem 


When New York’s drama critics range 
out of bounds to cover some Little The- 
ater production on Broadway’s outskirts, 
their wanderlust occasionally generates 
notices that encourage the original pro- 
ducers and/or an optimistic Broadway 
impresario to make a play for the Main 
Stem. As a rule, this enthusiasm is mis- 
guided. 

A rebellious exception is “Anna Lu- 
casta,” which pla nineteen perform- 
ances in the midsummer swelter of .a 
Harlem library basement under the aus- 
pices of the American Negro Theater. 
Brought downtown last week by John 
Wild along with six members of the 
original all-Negro cast, “Anna Lucasta” 
survives the retouching considered neces- 
sary for commercial success and emerges 
as a potential hit. 

For his: first 














work,” he says, “and then I can write \| 




































When stoppage occurs in the famous “fifty” machine guns 
used on our war planes, it’s quickly detected and cleared by 
a “thinking machine.” This Kidde Pneumatic Machine Gun 
Charger, operated by compressed gas, corrects gun-charging 
troubles or stoppages, gets gun firing again —all within one- 
half second! 


LDP | 
pal rig fire-killer! Take aim, 


er — and blanket fire! 





rbon dioxide from Kidde extin- 
= expands 450 times, smothers 
re in cloud of gas. 








¥ 


. WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, ING., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 








HANDLING INVESTMENTS TAKES TIME 


Busy people do not have the Bothersome interruptions! 
time to handle the details of Many investors turn with re- 
their investments. ‘“‘Watch call lief to the Safekeeping service 
dates, collect income, follow offered by Bank of the Manhat- 
up subscription rights, keep a tan Company. It handles these 
record of every transaction.” and other time-taking details. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN GOMPANY 


40 Wall Street, New York 














TEACHER'S 
perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


soe u s acents: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 








Pix 
Lucasta stars: Lee, landlocked sailor; 
Simms, nice girl gone wrong 


Polish-American. Now Negroes by hap- 
penstance, they are treated with neither 
condescension nor special privilege. Their 
particular appeal is that they are alive, 
amusing, and generally credible. 


Dark Anna Christie: The author's 
narrative is decidedly inferior to his 
characterizations ‘and to an unusually 


talented cast. This is the troubled story §) 


of Anna Lucasta, a handsome, spirited 
Negro girl who becomes a streetwalker 
when her father throws her out of the 
house for good and, as it develops later, 
somewhat confusing reasons. It is also the BE 
story of a family that, with mixed mo- BF 
tives, snaps into action when an 
Alabama friend writes Pop that he is & 
sending his son North with $800 to find § 
a good wife. Master-minded by a bum- § 
bling brother-in-law, the Lucastas decide § 
to rehabilitate the bag lon Anna for the § 
role of bride, and pocket the dowry. 
For better or for worse, the Lucastas § 
are a pleasure to observe from the the- 
ater’s reasonable distance. H Wag- 


staff Gribble, who also directed the Har- | 


lem production, keeps his players on their F 
toes, and the performances range from — 
nearly good to some of the best acting F 
seen on Broadway in a long time. i 
Canada Lee, ex-prizefighter, Broad-§% 
way star, and: @ sponene, OF tie Aas ics 
tege Theater, plays a landlocked saik 
with lusty ebullien . There are other 
superior performances, by _ Frederick 
O'Neal, Earle Hyman, and Georgia 
Burke, but the event of the evening is ® 


i“ 
a 
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Hilda Simms’s exciting portrayal of Anna 
Lucasta. Miss Simms, who attended. the 
University of Minnesota and was award- 
ed a teaching fellowship at. Hampton 
Institute, brings both beauty and _in- 
telligence to her vivid characterization of 
a nice girl who went wrong. 


Sleeping Sickness 


The night after “Anna Lucasta” 
opened, the Broadway theater returned 
to subnormal with a farce called “Sleep 
No More.” If the events on stage had 
been a little less noisy and frantic, a_first- 
night audience might have ignored the 
injunction. The wit and invention con- 
sidered adequate to boister this flimsy 
about a shoestring promoter and a drug- 
store chemist who thinks he has invented 
a pill to banish sleep, diagnose like the 
symptoms of whatever it was that fin- 
ished vaudeville. 


€-String Finale 


| They don’t shout “Take it off!” on the 


Chicago Loop any more. Last week, for 
the first time in the memory of strip- 
surveyors, the Loop had no bur- 
lesque for the Rialto had gone legitimate 
after 29 years of bum 
A dearth of local males aged 21 to 35 
(heaviest patrons of the art) caused the 
shutdown. Sept. 1 the Rialto became the 
Downtown, a- movie house with stage 
revues featuring a band. As Abbott and 
Costello put it: “The G-strings are finally 
moving up on the violins.” 





y gags. 


| GGNTER MOMENTS with 
- fresh Eveready Batteries 


“Keep your eye on the Infantry—the dough- 
boy does it!” He's tn there ttchi 3 


| ig hand grenade Bock hin wp wth War 


WHEN A DEALER has to tell you he is 
out of “Eveready” flashlight batteries, 
please remember this. The batteries 
which he would ordinarily haveare doing 
a job for our Armed Forces. The Armed 
Forces and important war industries use 


FRESH BATTERIES LAST 
LONGER... Look for 
the date line ——"> 


EVEREADY 


wishes products, of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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- in off the streets and Gapetching them 


to a better world with a beaker of ter- 
ribly toxic elderberry wine. And John 
Alexander is back as Nephew Teddy, a 
harmless maniac for a Brewster, and 
really very little trouble around the house 
when he fancies himself as Theodore 
Roosevelt busy with matters of state, the 
battle of San Juan Hill, and the building 
of the Panama Canal in the Brooklyn 
cellar. 

Instead of Boris Karloff, who created 
the original role, Raymond Massey is: on 
hand to play Nephew Jonathan, a sinis- 
ter character with twelve murders to his 








@ | 
. MOVIES . hane 
scrif 
F M | N F N C F Arsenic and Old Elderberry Karloff. Cary Grant is Nephew Mortimer, hilas 
_. the sanest of the group, although a New : 
Joseph Kesselring’s homicidal comedy © York drama critic. Mic 
' m “Arsenic and Old Lace” took over Broad- Aunt Martha innocently explains that O 
e * way in January 1941 and retired unvan- their lethal tipple is merely the result ond 
quished last June after 1,444 perform- of a knack for mixing things. “For a pr 
ances, Although Warner Brothers shot gallon of elderberry wine I take a tea- Mos! 
o> the screen version in the fall of that first spoon of arsenic and add a half teaspoon Fox 
pos a semmpement a, Peotment of s canine, and then ivet Fs pinch of fF 4 di 
’ ussel Crouse and Howar y de- anide.” “As a matter of fact,”. Aunt 
People say The Taft's the layed the release date until the Broadway Abby adds with -quite understandable oe! 
top. It's the very height of run was — The Warners’ fore- pride, “one of our gentlemen found time } days 
ni th innad handedness, however, paid off in the to say: ‘How delicious!’ ” 
convenience, me pinnace services of the brillaint Frank Capra as Midway in what should have been | after 
of service, the zenith of director-producer. This is the last com- Mortimer's honeymoon with the vicar’s armc 
: mercial film the Sicilian-born lieutenant daughter from next door (Priscilla ° 
: ( Lane), | is ou 
comfort and the acme of i coe pra Pye joined the his ong-lost Brother Jonathan arrives in in pé 
’ y Si rps, and if it isn’t one the dark of night, lugging .an incon- : 
-aaepign: + That s why need of Capra's best, at least: it is one of his venient corpse aa his peesnal ash ro, 
many © Tarry at The Taft! funniest. Z cian. By the time the authorities, civil | deco 
Three members of the original and and medical, have the situation well in yello 
2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO arsenical Brewster menage reappear in ! make 
the movie to act as delightfully daffy as 
HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. they did on stage. Once again Josephine 
Hull and Jean Adair bustle gently about 
their Brooklyn madhouse and do good as 
they see it. tye ae oy Aunt —? 
ie are a pair of birdlike old spinsters who 
A AVE NEW YORK'9 are kind to a fault—a fault, as it happens, 
TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY that consists of inviting lonely old men 


credit and a face that a bungling surgeon Raymond Massey (with rope) and Peter hy: 
(Peter Lorre) sewed up to look like Boris Lorre go to work on Cary Grant... Franc 





Models for 
Men & Women 
from $37.50 


aS SK 8 


. « « while Josephine Hull and Jean Adair try their, elderberry treatment on a home- 
less wayfarer—this is life in the arsenical madhouse basen! 


AVANNES WATCH CO. 608 FIFTH AVE NEW YORK 20 NY 
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hand, Diréctor Capra has whipsawed a 
scriptful of bright gags and Halloween 
hilarity down to the laugh. 


Midway Refought 


Only on a few occasions does “Wi 
and a Prayer” fall back on the emoti 
stereotypes of the familiar war film. 
Most of the time this Twentieth Century- 
Fox addition to current movie history is 
a dramatic, detailed, almost documen- 
tary record of hard work and heroism 
aboard an aircraft carrier in the early 
days of the Pacific war. 

The film begins about three months 
after Pearl Harbor, when the querulous 
armchair strategists were asking: “Where 
is our Navy?” That question is answered 
in part by Jerome Cady’s apparently of- 
ficial story of an unnamed aircraft car- 
rier that was nee the trying job of 
decoy. Acting under orders, she played 
yellow whenever Jap planes came over to 
make it appear that our fleet was dis- 
organized, scattered, and bveiterg J to 
fight. Finally the carrier switched from 
cowardly pawn to chastizing castle in 
the chessboard strategy that checkmated 
the Japs at Midway. 

In this example of Hollywood's infre- 
quent war-without-women, Don Ameche, 
Dana Andrews, William Eythe, and 
Charles Bickford turn in convincing per- 
formances. The director, Henry Hatha- 
way,.and a camera crew spent seven 
weeks aboard a carrier shooting 50,000 
feet of factual es, The Navy came 
through with official shots and sound 
tracks of the Midway battle. Hathaway 
has used both to good advantage, along 
with authentic battle sets and a reason- 
able facsimile of the emotions of the 
$,000-odd men involved. 


Escape Too Often 


When a novice from a convent guides 
an American flier through occupied 
France to safety, the scene obviously is 
not set for realism. As a‘ result, Para- 
mount's “Till We Meet Again” treads a 


hopelessly middling path between the 
high eet f 


of acceptable drama and the 
low road of tried-and-trite sentimentality. 
While the director, Frank Borzage, 


|| makes movie sense out of the tender re- 





lationship between the cloistered novice 
and the American, nostalgic about his 


wife and children, he fails to exploit the 


various themes at hand. 


A good cast and superior photography — 


make up in part for: the story's lack of 
Suspense and development. Barbara Brit- 
ton as the shy, unworldly novice is a 
promising player who deserves her rise 
to stardom. Ray Milland as the aviator 


| proves superior to a perfunctory. role and’ 
jthere are excellent” supporting rm- 
‘ances by Lucile Watson, W: Slezak, 


4 and Konstantin Shayne. Yet “Till We 


Meet Again” remains a well-intentioned 


but misguided synthesis of two or three 


of Hollywoad’s 








Foremost in — 
' Research — 


For.years The Timken Roller Bearing Company has been fore- 
most in research and advanced engineering covering the design 
and application of anti-friction bearings needed by industry. 
Long ago our technicians established the highest standards to 
insure. dependable operating efficiency. Millions have been 
spent in research and in the development of new applications. 
That is why most bearing problems can be solved by the use of 
Timken Bearings—why our recommendations are right, sound 
and correct. American industry generally acknowledges the 
superiority of Timken Bearings by the widespread use of this 
precision-made product year after year. : 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 


Timehen Bearings, Timken Alley Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Roch Bits 





Copyright 194 by The Timken Reiter Bearing Co. 
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IT WILL HAPPEN AGAIN! 


The second great war will end! Then 
comes the need for the protection of 
parts and equipment in long time stor- 
age...protection against corrosion, even 
if they have only the sky for a roof. 


ON THAT EVENTFUL DAY 
SOME WILL KNOW WHAT TO DO 


Those who became acquainted with 
NO-OX-ID, the Original Rust Preven- 
tive, during World War One will know 
what to do at the end of the present 
conflict. They will\ again protect metal 
surfaces wit NO-OX-ID and wrap 
equipment with NO-OX-IDized Wrap- 
per, secure in the knowledge that corro- 
sive elements over a long period of time 
will cause no damage. 


MANY WILL USE NO-OX-ID 
THE TIME-TESTED RUST PREVENTIVE 


NO-OX-ID comes in a wide range of 
consistencies. NO-OX-IDized Wrapper, 
impregnated with all the rust-inhibitive 
qualities of NO-OX-ID, conforms and 
clings to irregular surfaces to form a 
water vapor barrier. 

If you are faced with the long-time 
storage problem for matériel, consult 
the Dearborn NO-OX-ID engineers 

, about NO-OX-ID service. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Division, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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The Presidential cam aign is at 
that quiet moment after the whistle 
blows and before the ball goes zoom- 
ing down the field. Leaders of both 
parties, basing their judgments on polls, 
guesses and trends, see a close game 
ahead. Republicans see the chance for 
bad fumbles favoring them, since Mr. 
Roosevelt is in office and is dealing 
daily with hot passes and punts. 

Mr. Dewey’s plan has been to say 
little in the two months following the 
convention and to devote practically 
all his time to the preparation of his 
organization. In a political campaign 
there are two sides to organization. 

_ The first has to do with the million or 
so party workers, including town, 
ward, city, county and state chairmen 
and all others who have contacts with 
voters. Mr. Dewey works harder on 
that side of the campaign than has any 
candidate of either party in many 
years. He does not give a free hand to 
the National Committee. He watches 
every detail. Through Herbert Brow- 
nell Jr., the chairman, with whom he 
has worked for years, his personal 
knowledge and judgment will go into 
évery state. His working relations with 
the 26 governors are intimate and 
continuous. If a poll is taken by a 
newspaper in Cleveland or Des 
Moines, you may be sure that Mr. 
Dewey will have the exact. figures 
from Governors Bricker or Hicken- 
looper. And so, while the greater part 
of Mr. Dewey’s labors, in the past two 
months, did not make the newspapers, 
they have resulted in harmony, alert- 
ness and energy in the far reaches of 


the party. 


The other side of organization 
has to do with the development of 
issues which are uncovered in speech- 
es later. Here also, Mr. Dewey has 
applied a passion for organization. He 
has a well-trained’ staff of research 

ople, writers and experts in every 
eld of national policy. When he 
named Mr. John Foster Dulles as his 
representative in the conferences with 
Secretary Hull, he revealed the type 
of expert upon whom he depends. 
There are comparable experts in many 
other fields. By the time the first 
Dewey: speéch comes over the radio, 
the essential content of every speech 
in the campaign will be thought out, 
} documented and tentatively put on 





Mr. Dewey Kicks Off 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


paper. In the Dewey speeches, noth- 
ing is left to chance or guess or mo- 
mentary inspiration. Gone are the 
days when a William Jennings Bryan 
could say, as he did in his memoirs, 
that after the free silver campaign in 
1896, he decided to make a “thorough 
study” of the money question. Dewey 
would have done that in 1894.. 

But Mr. Dewey knows, as few poli- 
ticians ever realize, that relatively few 
votes are snared by speeches. It is 
necessary to make them, and if mis- 
takes are made, they may lose an elec- 
tion. But they are useful chiefly in 
drawing attention to the candidate, in 
inspiring party workers and in reveal- 
ing to voters the character of the man 
who makes them. People vote for a 
man because of what they think he 
is, not because of what he says. 


There are several very important 
unknown factors that both candidates 
face in this campaign. 

The first is victory over Germany, 
whose political implications this col- 
umn reviewed four weeks ago. The 
end of the war in Europe before mid- 
October would greatly help Mr. Dew- 
ey’s chances, but a spectacular offen- 
sive in the Philippines would diminish 
that advantage. 

The size of the vote in the large 
cities will affect the result. 

Another uncertainty is Wendell 
Willkie. Since Mr. Willkie has outlined 
no specific plan of postwar interna- 
tional organization, he has the great 
advantage of occupying a_ position 
from which he can attack either Mr. 
Dewey’s or Mr. Roosevelt’s much more 
specific ideas. If he attacks Mr. Dew- 
ey’s ideas, even without joining the 
President, he will considerably injure 
the Dewey chances. He would be do- 
ing a Samson, however, because the 
fall of the Republican temple would 
finish him, too. Loyal Willkie sup- 
poster have made it clear that if he 
ails to support the Republican candi- 
date, they will not forgive him. 

At this writing, it looks as if the 
states that will decide the election are 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Missouri and Oklahoma. Ev- 
erything else in the North, from the 
Hudson River to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, looks like Dewey. Nobody in 
the Republican high command ex- 
pects to carry any Southern. state. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY ANNOUNCES THESE 


New Chemical Developments 


jor Postwar Lextiles 


(AT PRESENT, LIMITED TO MILITARY APPLICATIONS) 








WOOLENS THAT WON'T SHRINK! 


Ra 


Imagine woolens that can be washed 
right along with cotton garments—same 
soap, same hot water, same freedom from 
“coddling” in the wash—yet emerge 
without shrinkage! (LEFT: Untreated 
woolen sample at top, Resloomed woolen 


sample below, each after one washing. 
Both were same size before washing.) 











SUITS THAT HOLD THEIR CREASE! 





Imagine a worsted suit that can be worn 
out in a shower—yet remain creased and 
free from wrinkles! Or rayons crushed 
into a ball—yet springing back into un- 
marred smoothness! (LEFr: A worstec 
suit of fabric treated for crush resist- 
ance can be unpacked after days of 
travel, unwrinkled and neatly pressed.) 





GARMENTS THAT FIGHT WEAR! 





Imagine playsuits, socks, house dresses, 
work clothes and many other garments 
giving double the wear! (LEFT: Untreated 
cotton shirting at top, worn through 
after 100 cycles on a Taber Abrasion 
Tester. Same fabric below, treated for 
wear resistance, only slightly worn after 
300 cycles under the emery wheel!) 














THREADS THAT WON'T SLIP! 





Imagine stockings that resist runs even 
when snagged . . . or fragile fabrics that 
won’t. part at the seams under stress! 
(Lert: Monsanto’s Syton treatment pre- 
vents threads from slipping—the cause 
of runs and ugly..shredding in sheer 
fabrics. Top, untreated material; bottom, 
same material treated with Syton.) 











In response to needs of the military pro- 
gram, Monsanto research laboratories 
have developed these four radically new 
developments in the chemical treatment 
of fibres 


.. plus such additional advancements as 


\ removal of the shine from serges, increas- 


ing the water-repellent qualities of cot- 


’ tons and rayons, shrinkproofing fabrics 


against washing or dry cleaning. 


Yet, without exception, these chemical 
improvements for natural or synthetic 


fibres. do not change in any way the 
texture or feel of the fabric. 


Today, all these war-born developments 
are ear-marked for military needs. Inevi- 
tably, with the postwar transition, they 
will have a profound effect on the prod- 
ucts of the wool grower, the cotton 
farmer, the textile manufacturer ...a 
long step ahead in better fabrics that you 


will be able to buy and use after victory. , 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis 4 
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